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578 8T. JOHN THE BAPTIS 


ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 





“ Ant Thou the Healer that should come, 
Or look we for another still ?” 
So spake he from the dungeon gloom : 
His faith was low ; his heart was chill. 


The voice that cried in saintliest youth 
“ Repent ye” to the startled throng ; 

The voice that ever spake the truth, 
And boldly chid the tyrant’s wrong ; 


The voice that ofvned, “I am not He;” 
“ Why comest Thou to Jordan’s flood ? 

I need to be baptized of Thee ; ” 
“Behold the atoning Lamb of God ;” 





Now murmurs, faint, and half o’ercome 
With brooding or triumphant ill, 

“ Art Thou the Healer that should come, 
Or look we for another still? ”’ 


The Saviour heard His servant’s prayer, 
Then turned Him to His daily task : 

The two disciples wondering there 
Unconscious learn the truth they ask. 


' 
l 
, 
’ 


Foul spirits fled the shuddering frame ; 
The blind man knew His Voice, and saw; 
Up rose the palsied and the lame; 
The deaf ear heard His Ephphatha; 


The leper from his bonds He freed ; 
The dead He raised to life once more: 

And, mightier yet, the Christ indeed, 
He preached the Gospel to the poor. 


Then to the messengers alone 
He spake —and spake no other word — 
“ Go back, and show my servant John 
What ye this day have seen and heard.” 
M. B. 
— Macmillan’s Magazine. 


A DAY’S FISHING. 
Down’ by the pier when the sweet morn is blow- 


ing, 
Slips from her moorings the Fisher’s light 
bark, 
Sends up her ringing sails while she is going, 
Spread on the sky like a Bird of the Dark ; . 


Treads very timidly, pauses, grows bolder, 
Parts the soft wave, like a tress, from her 
brows, 
Turns, like a girl looking over her shoulder, 
Poised in the dance, as she passes and bows. 


There, while his slow net is swinging and sink- 


T.—A DAY'S FISHING. 


There sits the Fisher, a busy man he ; . 
There too his little son, looking and thinking, 
Dumb with the joy of his first day at sea. 


He thinks there are flowers for his small *hands 
to gather 
Down far below, if he only could dive ; 
He thinks that the fishes are friends of his father, 
And flock to his nets like the bees to a hive; 


He thinks that their yawl is a fortress unfailing, 
And, should he fall out, why, for certain, he 


floats ; 
He thinks that the sea was created for sailing, 
And wonders why spaces are left without 
boats ; 


He thinks that God made the salt water so bitter 
Lest folks should grow thirsty and drain the 
big cup ; 
He thinks that the foam makes a terrible litter, 
And wonders the mermaids don’t sweep it all 


up. 


He thinks if his father were half a life younger, 

What fun they might have with the coils of 
that rope ; 

He thinks — just a little — of cold and of hun- 


ger, ? 
And Home —just a little—comes into his 
hope. 


He fancies the hours are beginning to linger, 

Then looks, with a pang, at the down-drop- 
ping light, 

And touches the sail with his poor little finger, 

And thinks it won’t do for a blanket to-nigh t 


The waves all around him grow blacker and, 
vaster, 

He fears in his soul they are losing their way. 
The darkness is hunting him faster and faster, 
And the man there sits watching him, gloomy 

and grey. 


O 1 is it his father? O! where is he steering ? 
The changes of twilight are fatal and grim ; — 
And what is the place they are rapidly nearing * 
And what are these phantoms so furious and 
dim ? 


He is toss’d to the shore! In a moment they 
grasp him ! 

One moment of horror that melts into bliss: 

It is but the arms of his mother that clasp him, 

His sobs and his laughter are lost in her kiss. 


Softly she welcomes her wandering treasure : 
- And were you afraid? Have I got you 
gain ? 
Forget all the pain that came after your pleas- 


ure 
In the rest and the joy that come after all 
pain!” 
M. B. Swenrer. 





ing, 





—Good Words. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine, 


THE HOLY LAND. 


NEARLY the entire history of the world 
might be written in that of two mighty Cit- 
ies, whose destinies are yet unfinished, and 
whose vicissitudes have exerted an influence 
upon the interests of the Universe. The 
history of the Church as a great political 
power centres in Rome, but the history of 
the salvation of humanity centres in Jerusa- 
lem. The City of the Seven Hills yields in 
importance to her Jewish sister, for although 
Rome had a long career of ancient splen- 
dour, and is the cradle of modern civiliza- 
tion, yet the Holy City had an existence in 
the world seven hundred years before Romu- 
lus had pees out the trench line of the 
future Rome, three hundred before Aineas 
had landed at the Lavinian shores, or Troy 
had fallen to the Greeks, an historic exist- 
ence five centuries before the hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon were built, when Grecian 
civilization had not yet dawned, and immigra- 
tions were still settling on her shores from 
Exypt, Phenicia, and Mysia. She takes pre- 
cedence of Rome also in importance, for al- 
though Rome after being for ages the scene 
of a splendid life drama, the centre of. uni- 
versal power and the abode of a refined 
paganism, became the high place of modern 
Christianity, yet it was at Jerusalem the 
kings of the chosen people dwelt into whose 
hands were intrusted the oracles of that’ re- 
ligion ; it was at Jerusalem the Temple of 
the Most High was erected, whose presence 
invested the Holy of Holies with an awe 
from which even devastating Heathens ofien 
fled in terror; finally it was at Jerusalem 
that the foreshadowed one of all past history 
worked his father’s will, and gave himself 
as a sacrifice for man. Outside the walls of 
that city, in whose streets he had often wan- 
dered, teaching the people, healing the sick, 
and in whose temple courts he had de- 
nounced the vices of those who profaned its 
holiness, did Jesus consummate his career. 

ome, too, suffered many vicissitudes, but 
the vicissitudes of Jerusalem exceed those 
of any city recorded in history, and there- 
fore she seems to stand out before us as the 
most prominent city in the world, interest- 
ing to all humanity, not only for the sacred 
scenes of her past magnificence and the un- 
speakable woe of her Fall, but for the Fu- 
ture, which is promised to her when her 
children, now scattered over the face of the 
earth, aliens, exiles, homeless, shall be once 
more gathered into her bosom. 

We propose therefore to commence our 








investigation into this sacred land by a re- 
capitulation of the marvellous vicissitudes 
of its capital, Jerusalem. 

There can be no doubt that the Mount 
Moriah, where Abraham would have sacri- 
ficed his son, is the same spot as the Moriah 
upon which Solomon built the Temple. 
“Then Solomon began to build the house 
of the Lord at Jerusalem in Mount Moriah,” 
2 Chron. iii. 1.* It is also probable that it 
is the same place as the Salem mentioned in 
Genes's xiv. 18, of which Melchizedek was 
king; for in Psalm Ixxvi. 2, we read, * In 
Salem also is his Tabernacle, and his dwell- 
ing place in Sion.” Josephus calls Melchize- 
dek King of Solyma, a name afterwards al- 
tered to Hierosolyma. But the first men- 
tion of the name Jerusalem occurs in Joshua 
x. 1, where Adoni-zedee is spoken of as 
“King of Jerusalem.” There are to be 
gathered from sacred and secular annals, 
the records of twenty-one invasions of this 
ancient city by hostile armies. The first 
attack was made upon her by the children 
of Judah, shortly after the death of Joshua. 
They fought against Jerusalem, took it, put 
it to the fire and sword (Judges i. 1-8) ; but 
they were unable to expel the Jebusites, nor 
were the children of Benjamin any more 
successful, but they both dwelt with the 
Jebusites in the city; the Jebusites being 

robably driven from the lower part to 

fount Sion, where they remained until the 
time of David, who marched againt Jerusa- 
lem, drove them from Mount Zion, and 
called it the City of David. 

The Ark of the Covenant was conveyed 
there, an altar built, an! Jerusalem became 
the imperial residence, the centre of the 
political and religious history of the Israel- 
ites. Its glory was enhanced by the labours 
of Solomon, but under his son Rehoboam, 
ten tribes revolted, so that Jerusalem be- 
came only the capital of Juda with whom 
the tribe of Benjamin alone remained faith- 
ful. During the reign of this king, Shis- 
hak, the Egyptian monarch, invaded the 
Holy City, and ransacked the Temple. 
Then about a hundred years rolled by when 
Amaziah was King of Judah, and Joash of 
Israel ; the latter marched against Jerusalem, 
threw down the wall, and the Temple was 
once more rifled of its treasures. In the 
next century Manasseh the king was taken 
captive by the Assyrians to Babylon, but 
ultimately restored. In consequence of the 
strange intermed:ling of Josiah, a few years 
later, when Pharao-necho, King of Egypt, 
was on his march, he was killed in battle, 


* Also confirmed by Josephus, Antiq. I. 13 2, 
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and the latter directed his army towards 
Jerusalem, placed Eliakim on the throne 
by the name of Jehoiakim. The advance 
of this Egyptian king is confirmed by 
Herodotus.* Against Jehoiakim however 
came Nebuchadnezzar, who ravaged the 
city more than once, and after a siege of 
two years, in the reign of Zedekiah burn- 
ed it down, took all the sacred vessels to 
Babylon with the two remaining tribes (the 
other ten were already in captivity); and 
now that the Temple was destroyed, the 
city in ruins, and the people all in bcnda ze, 
it appeared asif the prediction of her proph- 
ets had already been accomplished. But 
a time of rejoicing was yet to come, and 
though the chosen people did writhe under 
Babylonish tyranny, and did hang their 
harps on the willows, there was still a 
prophet ‘of hops amongst them in the per- 
son of Daniel. This was the time alluded 
to in that beautiful Psalm composed after 
their return, in allusion to an occasion when 
their persecutors had asked them tauntingly 
to sing one of their nationai songs for their 
amusement, the Hebrew words of which, if 
we may be allowed the expression, glitter 
with tears : — 


“ By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down, 
Yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. 
We hanged our harps upon the willows in the 
midst thereof. 
For there, they that carried us away captive re- 
quired of us a song; 
And they that wasted us required of us mirth, 
Saying, sing us one of the songs of Zion. 
How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
In a strange land ? 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand forget her cunning. 
If I do not remember thee, 
Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; 
If I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 


In the time of Cyrus their deliverance 
came; they were released from captivity, 
and there was a mighty “going up” to 
Jerusalem when the Temple was rebuilt 
and the sacred vessels which Nebuchadnez- 
zar had taken away were restored; money, 
too, was given them. and the works «after 
being interrupted for a time by difficulties 
were resumed under Darius Hystaspes and 
completed. Some time afterwards another 
large body of Jews came up to the Holy 
City with Ezra, and the capital was once 
more active with busy life and once more 
became glorious. 

Alexander the Great marched against the 


* Herodotus Euterpe, 159. He also mentions a vic- 
tory gained by him at Magdola. 
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Jews, but was prevented from entering the 
city by the intercession of the High Priest 
—a scene which found its parallel in after- 
times, when the aged Leo went to the camp 
of Attila, and by his entreaties diverted that 
semi-Christian barbarian from Rome. After 
the death of Alexander, Ptolemy, King of 
Egypt, surprised the Jews on their Sabbath 
day, when he knew they would not fight ; 
he made an easy conquest and carried off 
thousands of Jews into Eaypt. 
For a hundred years of comparative 
eace this fated city remained under the 
Rideoien when it fell into the hands of the 
Syrians. Antiochus Ephiphanes, their king, 
after his Egyptian campaigns, finding his 
treasure-chest nearly empty, bethought him 
of sacking the Temple at Jerusalem, march- 
ed his army upon the city, mg it, slew 
about forty thousand people, and sold as 
many more intoslavery. He then endeavour- 
ed to exterminate the ceremonial ; a pagan 
altar was set up and sacrifice made to Jupi- 
ter. The Maccabean revolution broke out, 
and the city was ultimately recovered by the 
hero, Judas Maccabeus, when a new phase 
of priesthood was established, which we 
shall notice elsewhere. Things went on 
thus until about the year 60 B.C., when 
Pompey seized the city and massacred twelve 
thousand Jews inthe Temple courts. Thus 
it fell into the hands of the Romans, against 
whom it rebelled, and by whom ultimately 
after the most terrible siege recorded in his- 
tory, it was taken and subjected to violations 
over which the mind even now shudders; 
its Temple was ransacked, violated, and 
burned, its priests butchered, pagan rites 
were celebrated in its Holy Place, its maid- 
ens were ravished, its palaces burned down, 
an unrestrained carnage was carried on, 
Jews were crucified on crosses as long as 
trees could be found to make them, and when 
the woods were exhausted they were slain in 
cold blood; nearly a million of Jews are 
said to have fallen in this terrible conflict. 
For fifty years after there is no mention of 
Jerusalem in history. They “kept them- 
selves quiet, watching eagerly and stealthily 
for an opportunity of throwing off the 
hated Roman yoke. About the year 131, 
A.D., Adrian, to prevent any outbreak, 
ordered the city to be fortified. The Jews 
rebelled at once, but were so completely 
crushed by the year 135, that this date has 
always been accepted as that of their 
| final dispersion. The Holy City was then 
made a Roman colony, the Jews were for- 
bidden to enter into its walls under pain of 
immediate death, the very name was altered 
to the pagan one of lia Capitolina, a tem- 
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ple was erected on Mount Moriah to Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus, and Jerusalem was hence- 
forth spoken of by this pagan name until 
the days of Constantine, when pilgrimages 
were rife, and the Christians began to turn 
their steps towards the city whose streets 
had been hallowed by the footsteps of Christ. 
Helena, the Emperor’s mother, wandered 
there in penitence, built a church on the 
site of the Nativity and agitated Christen- 
dom to its foundations by the announcement 
of the discovery of the True Cross. Con- 
stantine then built a church on the site of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and at last the Jews 
were admitted once a year into the city of 
their glory to. sing penitential Psalms over 
their degradation. The sorrows of the place 
were not yet ended, for in the year 614, the 
Persians ‘ell upon Jerusalem, and this time 
the Christians suffered, ninety thousand of 
whom were killed. Then it was retaken 
by the Romans, when the Emperor Hera- 
clius marched in triumph through its streets 
with the real cross on his shoulders. In 6387, 
however, it fell into the hands of Arabic 
Saracens from whom the Turks-took it in 
1079. Then came that marvellous agitation 
of Europe, when she poured out her mil- 
lions of devotees to drive the Saracen from 
the Holy Land; and in 1099 Godfrey de 
Bouillon was proclaimed King of Jerusalem 
by the victorious Crusaders. The Christians 
held it for eighty-eight years, when Saladin, 
the Sultan of Egypt, wrested it from them 
in 1187, and they held it until the year 1517, 
when the Ottoman Turks seizing upon 
Jerusalem made the twenty-first and last 
invasion which this devoted city has under- 
gone, and in their hands it still remains. 

In the very earliest ages of Christianit 
— began to bend their steps ome 

erusalem and to write their travels. Some 
of these narrations are extant, and the ear- 
liest is called “Itinerarium a Burdigala 
Hierusalem usque:” it was written by a 
Christian of Bordeaux, who went to the 
Holy Land in the year 333, about two years 
before the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
was consecrated by Constantine and his 
mother Helena. It 1s to be gleaned also from 
the works of the Greek Fathers that pilgrim- 
ages to Jerusalem were becoming so fre- 
quent as to lead to many abuses. St. Por- 
phyry, after living as a recluse in Egypt, 
went tothe Holy Land, visited | len ng 
and finally settled in the country as Bisho 
of Gaza. Towards the end of the fourt 
century (385), St. Eusebius of Cremona 
| and St. Jerome went there and founded a 
monastery at Bethlehem. St. Paula also 
visited it about the same time. In the sev- 
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enth century we have St. Antonius going 
there and telling us he admired the beauty 
of the Jewish women who lived at Nazareth, 
In the year 637, the taking of Jerusalem by 
the Saracens interrupted the flow of visitors, 
but Arculf, a French bishop, went there 
towards the end of the century. In the 
early part of the eighth century the Anglo- 
Saxons began to go there. Willibald, a 
relative of Boniface, paid a visit to Jerusa- 
lem in 724. Then the war with the Greeks 
interposed, and we do not hear much about 
the Holy Land until the end of the eighth 
century, when, through the friendship of 
Charlemagne with Haroun al Raschid, the 
Christians were once more allowed to go to 
the Holy Sepulchre. A monk, called Ber- 
nard Sapiens, went in 870, and wrote an ac- 
count of it, then the celebrated Gerbert, who 
was afterwards Pope, under the title of Syl- 
vester II., went to Jerusalem in 986, came 
back and wrote a work, in which he made the 
Holy City mourn her misfortunes and woes, 
her wasted temples ang violated sacred 
places; then he appealed to the whole 
Christian world to goand help her. France 
and Italy began to move. The Saracens 
heard of this agitation, and interdicted the 
Christians in their dominions from worship- 
ping, turned their temples into stables, and 
threw down the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and others in the year 1008. At the 
tidings of this devastation, Europe was 
aroused, and in fact we may fairly say that 
Gerbert’s book of travel was the first spark 
that fired the conflagration of the Crusades. 
The first narrative we have of any pilgrim 
who followed the Crusades is by Sewulf, a 
Saxon, and a very interesting narration he, 
has left ; he went in the year 1102, was a 
monk of Malmesbury Monastery, and is 
mentioned by the renowned William of that 
abbey in his Gesta Pontificum. There are 
accounts also in the twelfth century by Ben- 
jamin of Tudela; in the fourteenth by Sir 
John Mandeville ; in the fifteenth by Ber- 
trandon de la Brocquitre; and in the six- 
teenth by Henry Maundrell.* 

Modern times have multiplied books on 
the Holy Land, but those mentioned above 
are nearly all that‘are extant of early periods. 
In our own day there isa tendency to revive 
the subject ; we have had many books lately, 

ood, bad, and indifferent, upon the Holy 
and — “ Wanderings in Bible Lands and 
Scenes,” “ Horeb and Jerusalem,” “ Sinai 
and Palestine,” “ Giant Cities of Bashan,” 
“ Jerusalem as It Is,” and many others, of 


* See “ Early Travels in Palestine,” an interesting 
collection of itineraries and ancient visits to the 
Holy Land, by Mr 


. Thomas Wright. 
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which we cannot stop to say more than that 
they are generally interesting and readable. 
It would take a wretched writer, indeed, to 
make a dull book upon the Holy Land; the 
subject itself and the scenes enlist the at- 
tention atonce. But the last pilgrim who 
has returned from that sacred city and 
emptied his wallet for our inspection, has 
produced a book not only valuable as an 
interesting account of travel, but useful as 
an excellent commentary upon the incidents 
of the Bible, and the life and work of Our 
Lord. There have been many reviews of 
this book as a book of travel, but it is in this 
higher light more particularly that we wish 
to examine Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s two vol- 
umes on the Hely Land. From the very 
earliest times down to the present, Jaffa or 
Joppa seems to be the portal of Palestine to 
western travellers, who are, it appears, com- 
pelled to make their début in Palestine in no 
very dignified manner. The Water Gate 
of Jaffa, Mr. Dixon tells us, faces the sea, 
and is “no more than a slit or window in 

‘ the wall about six feet square.” Through 
this narrow opening all importations from 
the west must be hoisted from the canoes; 
“ such articles as pashas, bitter beer, cotton 
cloth, negroes, antiquaries, dervishes, spu- 
rious coins and stones, monks, Muscovite 
bells, French clocks, English damsels and 
their hoops, Circassian slaves, converted 
Jews and Bashi Bazouks.” Once safe 
through this slit in the wall, the stran- 
ger is ushered into a town whose scenes 
recall to his imagination the Arabian Nights 
of his childhood; so little has the Holy 
Land changed, the dress of the people and 
their customs being so little altered that 
Haroun, if he were allowed to take another 
midnight trip with his vizier, would be quite 
at home. Marvellous it is too that civiliza- 
tion has left another peculiarity untouched 
in Palestine. Mr. Dixon tells us, that after 
“three months of Syrian travel you will 
learn to treat a skeleton in the road with as 
much indifference as a gentleman in a tur- 
ban and a lady ina veil.” Whatever dies 
in the plain lies there — asses, camels, or 
men. ‘The travelling baggage of an Arab 
includes a winding-sheet, in which he may 
be rolled by his companion, if he has one, 
and covered with sand; bodies are, found, 
too, who, in the last gasp, had striven to cov- 
er their faces with the loose sand. There 
is no exaggeration in this statement, the 
Saxon Sewulf, who went there in the year 
1102, nearly eight centuries ago, draws the 
same picture ; he says, — 


“ Went from Joppa to Jerusalem two days 
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journey, by a mountainous road, very rough and 
dangerous on account of the Saracens, who lie 
in wait for the Christians to rob and spoil them. 
Numbers of human bodies lie by the wayside, 
torn to pieces by wild beasts, many of whom 
have been cut off by Saracens, some too have 
perished from heat, and thirst for want of water, 
and others from too much drinking.” 


Travelling in the Holy Land is not mere 
sport; there are a myriad of dangers to be 
avoided and watched for, armed Bedaween 
are prowling about, bands of horsemen scour 
across the plain like clouds over the sky. 


“Horsemen,” cries Yakoub, reining in. 
“ Hushing the still night, and with hands on 
our revolvers, bending forward towards the dim 
fields on our left hand, we can hear the footfall 
of horses crushing their way through stubble 
and stones. Ina moment, while they sounded 
afar off, they are amongst us ; fine dark figures, 
on brisk little mares, and poising above them 
their bambo spears. A word or two of parley, 
in which Ishmael has his share, and we are ask- 
ing each other for the news . Perhaps 
they consider us too strong to be robbed, for a 
Bedaween rarely thinks it right to attack under 
an advantage of five to one.” 


At dawn of day they arrive at the spot 
where once stood Modin, the birthplace of 
the Maccabees, now a den of robbers, called 
Latrun. This spot is a most interesting 
one, and Mr. Dixon rapidly sketches the 
results of the events which were transacted 
here, showing how from the Maccabean 
revolt sprung the Great Separation, a new 
kind of priesthood, and also, for which the 
influence of the captivity had already pre- 
pared them, the ignoring of the written law 
of Moses, and the introduction and venera- 
tion of the oral law or tradition of the 
elders. The peculiar aspects of the Jews at 
the time of the Roman domination and the 
advent of Christ, their hopes and opinions 
may be traced back to the drama which 
was played out on this spot. We propose 
then to pause for a moment to sketch the 
history of that period, as it is the keystone 
to the whole fabric of Jewish degeneracy. 

About half a century before the birth of 
Christ the Jews had fallen into the hands of 
the Romans, and in the writings of Tacitus 
we have a description of them, an attempt 
at age go into their history, and a 
version of Roman opinion upon them, 
which is the more interesting as it affords 
an admirable corroboration of what is re- 
corded in the Scriptures. Tacitus endeavours 
very ingeniously to make them come origi- 
nally from Crete, on account of their name- 
Idos or Judos, from Mount Ida, in Crete; 
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We must bear in mind that it is scarcely 
probable that Tacitus could have read 
Genesis. Then he mentions other theories 
which were in vogue as to the origin of this 
strange people, who were beginning to be 
very troublesome to the Romans. In the 
first theory we get a slight trace of the 
sacred tradition; certain people he says 
declare that a great multitude in the reign 
of Isis overflowed Egypt and discharged 
themselves into the lands of Judea and the 
surrounding neighbourhood, some call them 
a race of AEthiops, others Assyrians ; and we 
are told there were some even who claimed 
for them a far more renowned descent from 
the ZoAvuzo: mentioned by Homer, whence 
they called their great city Hiero-Solyms. 
These theories are very ingenious, but they 
only serve to prove that the eye of the phil- 
osophical historian of the Romans had 
never rested on the Jewish records. Still 
the character he gives of them is the one 
they have universally borne in the world ; 
he speaks also of “ Moyses,” who gave them 
a distinct legislation; he mentions “ cir- 
cumcision ” and their abstinence from cer- 
tain kinds of meat; he records their national 
exclusiveness, their immovable obstinacy, 
their notion of one God, so strange to a 
pagan mind, and the Temple, without im- 
ages, equally absurd. 

Though the Romans treated the Jews, as 
indeed they did all the people they con- 
quered, with great forbearance, still they 
had a sort of secret dislike for them, and in 
the end they served them as they served no 
other race of people subject to their power. 
And this feeling was reciprocated by the 
Jews, who now more than ever longed for 
the advent of the great Deliverer, whom 
they also more than ever felt must come in 
the shape of a warrior, with power and 
majesty to sweep these Romans out of the 
country, and restore Jerusalem to her former 
position of splendour and renown. There 
can be no question that the political cir- 
cumstances in which the Jews were placed 
at the time of the coming of Christ, helped 
to unfit them for his reception, by fostering 
that idea of a great temporal sovereign 
which had been implanted in their bosoms. 
But this idea was of much older origin than 
their troubles with the Romans. St is an 
interesting fact that the Maccabean revolu- 
tion, which restored the priesthood, may be 
looked upon as the event which first taught 
the Jews that fatal error. Before that time 
they-had a more spiritual conception of the 
Messiah, but the events which followed in 
the wake of the heroism of Judas Macca- 
beus changed the whole character of their 
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hopes. Let us review those circumstances, 
for it is only by doing so we can properly 
understand how the Jews came to be so 
persistent in their expectations of a great 
omnipotent temporal sovereign. Antiochus 
Epiphanes, upon the death of his brother, 
Seleucus Philopator, King of Syria, seized 
upon the vacant throne, although Deme- 
trius, the son of Seleucus, was alive at 
Rome, where he had been sent as a host- 
age. In Daniel xi. 21, we glean that he 
obtained the kingdom by flattery, which 
receives some support from what Livy says 
about his extravagant rewards (Livy xli. ¢. 
20), He had unkertaken several cam- 
paigns against Egypt, and was on his re- 
turn from one of these, with wasted army 
and exhausted treasury, when it occured to 
him that if he could only plunder the Tem- 
ple of the Jews, it would go far to recruit 
his finances. He turned his army at once 
towards Jerusalem, marched upon it, and 
sacked it. An altar was raised, and sacri- 
fice made to Jupiter in the Holy place. 
Then he endeavoured to abolish the cere- 
monial, and to introduce pagan worship, 
when the Jews, exasperated beyond endur- 
ance, were ripe all over the country for re- 
volt, but dared not rise. At this time, how- 
ever, there dwelt in a little village called 
Modin, not far from Emmaus, a family who 
were called the Maccabees, for what reason 
it is now impossiblé to ascertain, but this 
family, who had lived there in the peaceable 
obscurity of village life, were destined to 
become ‘heroic. It consisted of an aged 
father, Mattathias, and five sons. Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes had sent his officers to 
this village to erect an altar in the Jewish 
place of worship for sacrifice to the gods, 
when Mattathias boldly declared that he 
would resist it. The altar was set up, and 
one miserable renegade Jew was advancing 
towards it to make the pagan offering, when 
he was slain on the spot by Mattathias. 
The family then fled to the wilderness, and 
concealed themselves ; they were soon joined 
by others; a band was formed, which grad- 
ually increased, until it became numerous 
enough to attack towns. Then Mattathias 
died, and his son, ever more memorable in 
the history of patriotism, came forward, and 
took the command of the gathering con- 
federation, now a disciplined army. Apol- 
lonius was sent against him, whom Judas 
met boldly on the field of battle, and slew. 
The same success attended him in his en- 
counter with the Syrian general, Seron. 
Antiochus now saw the necessity of vigor- 
ous measures to prevent the Jews from re- 








covering their independence; he went to 
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Persia to recruit his treasures, whilst Ly- 
sias, the regent, sent an army to Judea of 
40,000 foot and 7,000 cavalry, which was 
reinforced by auxiliaries from the provinces, 
and even by Jews who were already becom- 
ing jealous of the fame of Judas. The 
Jewish hero pointed out to his followers the 
desperate odds against which they would 
have to contend, and resolved upon employ- 
ing a stratagem. By a forced march he 
reached a portion of the ememy encamped 
at Emmaus, and surprised them, with com- 
plete success: several portions of the army 
were put to flight, and a great booty se- 
cured. Another and more numerous army 
was sent against him, but with no success. 
At the head of 10,000 followers, fired by fan- 
aticism, Judas put to flight the army of Ly- 
sias, 60,000 strong, and marched on Jerusa- 
lem to ag the Temple, and restore it to 
its glory. The Festival of Purification was 
then inaugurated. Day by day the suc- 
cesses of Judas increased, when Antiochus 
Eupator, who had succeeded Antiochus 
Epiphanes, invaded Judea, and only made 
peace with Judas in consequence of dissen- 
sions at home. He was murdered by his 
uncle Demetrius, who seized the kingdom 
and confirmed the peace with Judas, but 
took ession of the citadel of Jerusalem, 
placing his general, Nicanor, there with 
troops. Suspicions were then entertained 
that treachery was being plotted between 
Judas and this general; the matter was 
ressed, when Nicanor cleared himself, and 
udas was obliged to flee. A battle took 
place, which he won, and another victory 
followed at Beth-horon, in which Nicanor 
fell. Reinforcements strengthened the en- 
emy, and Judas was compelled to retire to 
Laish with 3,000 followers, where he was 
attacked at a disadvantage. Only 800 of 
jhis men remained faithful to him, but with 
these he boldly encountered the avenging 
hosts of Demetrius, and found a hero’s death 
«on the field. Though Judas was dead, yet 
the Maccabzan spirit was not extinct. Si- 
mon and Jonathan, his brothers, rallied 
‘their companions, and took the lead, forti- 
fying themselves in a strong position in ‘the 
neighbourhood of Tekoa. Jonathan bid 
fair to equal Judas; he avoided an open 
engagement with the Syrians, but kept his 
ition, and harassed the enemy for the 
«space of two years, when events brought 
about what perhaps the slender force of his 
army would have never accomplished. A 
retender to the throne of Syria sprung up 
in the person of Alexander Balas, the re- 
puted natural son of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
‘and a party was soon found to promote his 
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claim against Demetrius. By this time 
Jonathan’s little body cf troops had been 
augmented by continued reinforcements, 
and his position was such that to the con- 
tending parties in Syria it became clear 
that if either could win over this obstinate 
Jew to his cause it would decide the mat- 
ter. Demetrius took the first step, by 
making him at once general of the forces in 
Judea and governer of Jerusalem, but Jona- 
than was in no hurry; he suspected the 
wily Demetrius, and having received over- 
tures from Alexander Balas, that if he 
would espouse *his cause, he would make 
him high priest when he was on the throne 
of Syria, he yielded. These overtures were 
accompanied by the present of a purple 
robe, and Jonathan, who, doubtless, saw in 
the dissensions of his enemies the oppor- 
tunity for Jerusalem, accepted the proposi- 
tion, joined Alexander, who slew Demetrius 
in battle, and ascended the throne of Syria. 
True to his engagement, he made Jonathan 
high priest, with the rank of prince, and 
did all he could to ensure his fidelity. Jona- 
than afterwards attended the marriage of 
Alexander with a daughter of the Ki 
of Egypt, at Ptolemais, where he receiv 
many marks of consideration from the 
Syrian and Egyptian monarchs. He ulti- 
mately fell, however, a victim to treachery, 
and was succeeded by his brother Simon, 
who confirmed the Jews in their independ- 
ence in return, for which, in 131, B.C., 
<4 passed a decree, by which the dignity of 
high priest and prince of the Jews was made 
hereditary in the family of Simon. Thus 
was founded the long line of Asmonean 
prieste, which remained unbroken down to 
about thirty-four years before Christ. The 
Mosaic principal was set aside, and from 
this time the changes came over the Jews 
and their institutions which are admirably 
sketched by Mr. Dixon in the two chapters 
on the Great Separation and the Oral Law, 
which we recommend to the careful perusal 
of any one who wishes to form a clear idea 
of the origin of the state of Judaism at the , 
time of our Lord. He thus sums up in a 
sentence the results of the Maccabzan in- 
surrection : — 


“ The main issues then as regards the faith 
and policy in Israel of that glorious revolt of 
Modin, was the elevation of a fighting sect to 
power; the general adoption of separative prin- 
ciples ; the substitution of an explanatory law 
for the Covenant ; a change in the Divine suc- 
cession of High Priests, and a lawless union of 
the spiritual and secular forces.” 


The Idyls of Bethlehem form a most in- 
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teresting chapter—the death of Rachel, 
the idyl of Ruth, the episode of Saul, the 
house of Chimham, the idyl of Jeremiah, 
and the birth of Our Saviour, are all sketch- 
ed in a manner which tends to impress 
these well-known scenes upon the mind in- 
delibly. A chapter on “ Syrian Khans,” 
which throws much light upon the incident 
of the birth of Christ, we would like to 
extract did not the exigencies of space for- 
bid. The reader will find in the chapters, 
“The Inn of Bethlehem,” “ The Province 
of Galilee,” “ Herod the Great,” “ Jolin the 
Baptist,” and “ Jewish Parties,” an admir- 
able introduction to those scenes of the life 
and wanderings of Our Blessed Lord, which 
are contained in the second part of the book, 
and to which we wish to devote the remain- 
der of this paper. 

When speaking of the early life of Jesus, 
Mr. Dixon takes up the question of the ob- 
scurity of his origin, that favourite point 
with the sceptics of all ages, from the “ Is 
not this the carpenter’s son” of the Jews, 
down to the puerile objections of the Ger- 
man Strauss. He has shown that it was 
the custom to teach the youth of all classes 
some useful art; and the best born and 
greatest men in Jewish history had been in- 
structed in such trades as weaving, tent- 
making, &c. Besides, certain trades were 
held in honour. We cannot understand 
this if we think of carpentering by the con- 
temptuous estimate of modern life. That 
contempt for hand-labour was unknown in 
the early ages of Scripture history. Adam 
dressed the garden, Abel was a keeper of 
sheep, Cain a tiller of the ground, Tubal 
Cain a smith; and so, amongst the Jews, it 
was a reproach to any man if he had not 
been taught one of the useful mechanical 
arts. It was dignified by the Almighty 
himself, who, we are told — 


“Called by name Bezaleel,.. . . and he 
hath filled him with the spirit of God in wisdom, 
in understanding, and in knowledge, and in all 
manner of workmanship, and to devise curious 
works, to work in gold and in silver and in 
brass and in the cutting of stones to set them, 
and in carving of wood, to make any manner of 
eunning work. And he hath put it in his heart 
that he may teach.” Exod. xxxv. 30-34. 


This reverence was cherished by the Jews ; 
carpentering was always looked upon as a 
noble occupation ; the fact that the carpen- 
ter might have to go into the Temple to 
labour would have rescued that occupation 
from contempt. This is a striking peculiari- 
ty of eastern life; and elsewhere the objec- 








tion of the sceptic to the humble origin of 
Jesus has been well answered : — 


“The princes of Turkey in Egypt are still 
instructed in the mechanical arts, one being 
made a brazier, another a carpenter, a third a 
good weaver, aud so on. Said Pasha was a 
good mechanic, Ishmael Pasha is not inferior td 
his brother. Much of the domestic life of Israel 
has been lost to us, but still we know something 
of the crafts in which many of the most famous 
Rabbis and doctors had been taught tq excel. 
We know that Hillel practised a trade. St. 
Paul was a tent-maker, Rabbi Ishmael was a 
needle-maker, Rabbi Johnathan a cobbler, Rab- 
bi Jose was a tanner, Rabbi Simon was a weaver. 
Among the Talmudists there was a celebrated 
Rabbi Joseph who was a carpenter. What then 
becomes of Strauss’ inference that Joseph must 
have been a man of low birth — not of the stock 


of David— because he followed a mechanical 
trade ? ” * 


We may conclude this point by adding that 
amongst the Jews the only trades which 
conid prevent a man from attaining to the 
dignity of High Priest, were weavers, bar- 
bers, fullers, perfumers, cuppers, and tan- 
ners. 

But to return to the life and work of 
Jesus. His fame was gradually spreading, 
and he went about the small towns and 
hamlets. 


“ Capernaum, Chorazin Magdala, Bethsaida, 
Dalmanutha Gerasa, preaching in the syna- 

gues, visiting the fishing boats and threshing 

oors, healing the sick, and comforting the 
poor ; gentle in his aspect and in his life; wise 
as a sage and simple asa child ; winning people 
to his views by the charm of his manner and 
beauty of his sayings.” ¥ 


His first aim was to win the Jews from 
the Oral Law, to convince them of its empti- 
ness; itis the key to the following scenes 
graphically depicted by Mr. Dixon. Christ 
had gone to Jerusalem for the Feast of 
Purim, and was walking by the Pool of Beth- 
esda in the sheep marfket, a spot he had to 
pass daily. On the banks of this pool were 
crowds of sick, the halt, aged, and blind, a 
spectacle sure to attract the eye of Jesus : — 


“ Tt was the Sabbath day. 

“In the Temple hard by, these wretches 
could hear the groaning of bulls under the mace, 
the bleating of lambs under the sacrificial knife, 
the shouting of dealers as they sold doves and 
shekels. Bakers were hurrying through with 
bread. The captain of the Temple was on duty 


* Atheneum, 27th Jan., 1866, 
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with his guards. Priests were marching in 
procession ; and crowds of worshippers standing 
about the holy place. Tongues Tans leaped 
faintly from the altars on which the priests were 
sprinkling blood but the wretches 
who lay around (the Pool) on their quilts and 
rags, the blind, the leprous, and the aged poor, 
drew no compassion from the busy priests. One 
man, the weakest of the weak, had been helpless 
no less than thirty-eight years. Over this man 
Jesus paused and said : — 

“* Wilt thou be made whole ?’ 

** Rabbi, I have no man, when the water is 
troubled, to put me into the pool; but while I 
am coming, another stepped down before me.’ ” 


The Compassionate answered him : 


“* Rise, take up thy bed and walk.’ 

“At one» the life leaped quickly into the 

oor man’s limbs.. Rising from the ground, he 
olded up his quilt, taking it on his arm to go 
away ; but some of the Pharisees seeing him get 
up and roll his bed into a coil, run towards him 
crying :— ‘ It it the Sabbath day ; it is not law- 
ful for thee to carry thy bed.’ It was certainly 
an offence against the Oral Law.” 


The Jews had turned the blessing of the 
Sabbath into a curse. 


“From the moment of hearing the ram’s 
horn, a sacred trumpet, called the shofa, blown 
from the temple wall, announcing that the Sab- 
bath had commenced, he was not allowed to 


light a fire or make a bed, to boil a pot; he |: 


could not pull his ass from a ditch, nor raise 
an arm in defence of his life A Jew 
could not quit his camp, his village, or his city 
on the day of rest. He might not begin a jour- 
ney ; if going along a road, he must rest from 


sundown till the same event of the coming day. | - 


He might not carry a pencil, a kerchief, a shekel 
in his belt; if he required a handkerchief for 
use, he had to tie it round his leg. If he offend- 
ed against one of these rules, he was he'd to 
deserve the doom awarded to the vilest of sin- 
ners. Some rabbins held that a man ought not 
to change his position, but that, whether he was 
standing or sitting when the shofa sounded he 
should stand or sit immovable as a sione until the 


Sabbath had passed away.” 


Jesus broke the Oral Law that he might 
bring his followers to a sense of its degrad- 
ing spirit, and announced the new truth that 
“ The Sabbath is made for man ; not man for 
the Sabbath.” After two very interesting 
chapters upon Antipas Herod and Herodias, 
we have one upon the Synagogue. Some 
writers have striven to claim the remotest 
antiquity for this institution, but in all prob- 
ability it might be dated from the captivity. 
There would be a natural desire to meet 
together away from the pagans, by whom 





they were surrounded, to pray to their God, 
to sing their psalms, and to read the law. 
This gave rise to the synagogue, which 
means no more than a “ meeting together ;” 
but after the Maccabean insurrection it be- 
came a popular institution, and every little 
village had its synagogue. Now, as much of 
the work of Christ was done in the syna- 
gogue, as he loved to go into them, and to 
take part in their’ services, it is desirable 
that we should have a clear notion of what a 
synagogue was:— 


“ A house of unhewn stones taken up from 
the hill-side; squat and square of the ancient 
Hebrew style, having a level roof, but neither 
spire nor tower, neither dome nor minaret to 
enchant the eye ; such was the simple synagogue 
of the Jews in which Jesus taught. . . . In- 
side a Syrian synagogue is like one of our 
parish be ome with seats for the men, rough 
sofas of wood half covered with rushes and 
straw ; a higher seat stands in the centre, like 
that of a mosque, for the elders of the town, a 
desk for the reader of the day; at the south end 
a closet, concealed by a hanging* veil, in which 
the Torah, a written copy of the Pentateuch, 
is kept in the sacred ark. A silver lamp is 
always kept burning, a candlestick with eight 
arms, a pulpit,a reading-desk, are the chief 
articles of furniture in the room. . . . In 
olden times women were allowed to enter with 
the men, though they were even then parted 
from father and son a a wooden screen. 

Before entering a synagogue a man is ex- 
ected to dip his hands into water. weg: 
en persons are necessary to form a meeting; 
every town or city having a synagogue, appoint- 
ed ten men called Batlanim (men of leisure), 
who were bound to appear at the hour of prayer. 

‘ Higher in office was the Chazzan, who 
took charge of the house and scroll... . , . 
The Meturgeman was an interpreter of the law, 
whose duty it was to stand near the Reader for 
the day, and translate the sacred verses, one by 
one, from the Hebrew into the vulgar tongue. 
Above him were theelders. . *. . When the 
people came in they first bowed to the ark; 
the elders took their places on the raised plat- 
form; the rich went up to high seats near the 
ark ; the poor sat on wooden sofas, maited with 
straw. . . . A prayer was said, one of the 
Psalms of David sung. The Chazzan walked 
up to the veil, which he drew aside with rever- 
ence, lifted the ark from its niche, took out 
the torah, carried the roll round the benches, 
every one striving either to kiss or touch it with 
his palm; the Sheliach read the lesson for the 
day ; at its close the elder expounded the text in 
a sort of sermon, when the torah was carried 
back, and prayers began. Every hearer 
ha in those times a right to express his opinion 
of the sacred text, and of what it meant.” 


Our Lord availed himself of this right, 
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which every Jew possessed, of speaking in 
the synagogue upon the text which had been 
read; and Mr. Dixon has worked up two 
scenes well known in the career of Our 
Lord, with all the ‘surrounding incidents 
and scenery, so graphically and so accurate- 
ly that no one could read these descriptions 
without rising from them with a clearer and 
more complete understanding of the simple 
statement of the Gospel. The Gospels were 
not written as historical sketches, but as 
vehicles for the vital truth they contain ; 
consequently, anything that resuscitates the 
scene and reproduces the incidents as they 
took place, with all their peculiar surround- 
ings, must be of great value in assisting us 
to comprehend more readily, and to retain 
in our minds more vividly, the events of 
Our Lord’s career. We think this is more 
pre-eminently the characteristic aim and 
achievement of this work than of the many 
others we have read upon the subject, and 
we shall instance one, the scene in the syna- 

gue of Capernaum. The first alluded to 
was the declfiration of Jesus in the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth; but as many of the 
incidents are included in this of Capernaum, 
we content ourselves with giving it some- 
what in detail, as an illustration of the 
porated we have already mentioned. 

et the reader first peruse the simple state- 
ment in the Gospel of St. Jobn, vi. ch., 25 
v., to the end, and then the following, or 
better still, the whole of chapter xvii. in the 
second volume of Mr. Dixon’s work, called 
“ The Bread of Life,” and we will rise from 
it with a much more vivid conception of one 
of the most trying scenes in Our Lord’s his- 
tory. On the steps of the synagogue a mot- 
ley crowd had collected, eager, excited, and 
curious, for it was just after the miraculous 
feeding of the 5,000, and they were full of 
it; they had heard of it in‘all its stupendous 
power; it was the miracle of all miracles 
most likely to overpower the Jewish mind ; 
it recalled to them the words of Jehovah: 


“ At even ve shall eat flesh, and in the morn- 
ing ye shali be filled with bread, and ye shall 
know that I am the Lord your God.” 


And this man, this son of Joseph the car- 
td had fed 5,000 people on five barley 
oaves and two small fishes. They saw the 
little boat on the beach in which Jesus had 
come ; they had heard of his walking on the 
water that very night; and now the crowd 
was increasing, for the country was aroused, 
and people came flocking from all parts to 
see this man who did such marvellous 
things. 





“Jesus sat in the synagogue in his usual 
place. The Jews poured in, each man and wo- 
man making lowly reverence towards the ark. 
... + The service began with the prayer of 
sweet incense, after which the congregation, the 
batlanim leading, sang Psalms of David ; when 
these were sung, the chazzan, going up to the 
ark, drew aside the veil and took out the sacred 
10ll, which he carried round the aisles to the 
reader of the day, who raised it in his hands, so 
that all who were present could see the sacred 
text. Then the whole congregation rose. ... . 
Opening the scroll, the reader read out the sec- 
tion or chapter for the day..... When the 
lesson was finished, the chazzan took the scroll 
from the reader, and carried it back to its place 
behind the veil. Then when the roll was re- 
stored to the ark, they sang other psalms, after 
which the elder delivered the midrash, an expo- 
sition of the text which bad been read. ‘lhe 
time now béing come to questiun and be ques- 
tioned, all eyes turned on the Tcacher who had 
fed the 5,00 men..... Their questionings 
were sharp and loud— — 

“*¢ Rabbi, when camest thou hither ?’ 

“¢ Verily, verily, I say unto you, ye ask me 
not because ye saw the miracles, but because ye 
ate of the loaves and were filled. Labor not 
for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life, which the 
Son of Man shall give unto you, for him hath 
God the Father sealed.’ 

“Then they asked him — 

“ «What must we do tlat we may work the 
works of God?’ 

“«To which he answered, with a second pub- 
lic declaration, that he was Christ the Son of 


“¢This is the word of God, that ye believe 
on him whom He hath sent.’ 

“« What sign showest thou that we may see 
and believe thee? What dost thou work ¢” 

“Full of the great act which many wit- 
nesses declared that they had seen in the desert 
beyond the lake, they wished to have it repeated 
before their eyes; so they said to him — 

“«QOur fathers did eat manna in the wilder- 
ness, as it is written, he gave them bread from 
heaven to eat.’ 

“ Jesus took up their thought. 

“¢ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Moses gave 
you not the bread from heaven, but my Father 
giveth you the true bread from heaven. For 
the bread of God is that which cometh down 
from heaven and giveth life unto the world.’ 

“ «Rabbi, evermore give us his bread.’ 

“ Jesus answered them — 

‘“‘¢T am the bread of life. He that cometh to 
me shall not hunger, and he that believeth in me 
shall never thirst... . . For I am come down 
from heaven not to do mine own will, but the 
will of him that sent me, that of all which he 
hath given me I should lose nothing, but should 
raise it up at the last day.’ .... 

“The elders, the batlanim, the chazzan 
gazed into each other’s faces, and began to 
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murmur against him, just as the men of Naza- 
reth had murmured against him. 

“ «Ts not this Jesus the son of Joseph whose 
father and mother we know? How is it, then, 
that he saith, I am come down from heaven ?’ 

“ Jesus spoke to them again — 

“* Murmur not among yourselves. No man 
can come to me except the Father which sent 
me draw him ; and I will raise him up the last 
Gay. . 20% I am the bread of life... . . Iam 
the living bread which came down from heaven ; 
if any man eat of this bread he shall live for 
ever ; yea, and the bread that I will give is my 
flesh, which I will pive for the life of the world.’ 

“ Strange doctrines for Jews to weigh. Then 
leapt hot words among them, and some of 
those who had meant to believe in him drew 
back. If he were the Christ, the Son of David, 
the King of Israel, why was he not marching 
on Jerusalem, why not driving out the Romans, 
why not assuming a kingly crown? ‘ How can 
this man give us his flesh to eat?’ 

“The Lord sp-ke again, still more to their 
discontent and ote, seeing that they wanted 
an earthly Christ. 

“ «Except ye eat of the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 

ou.’ 
a This was too much for many, even for some 


who had becn brought to the door of belief.. 


. ... The service of thesynagogue ended, the 
elders came down from the platform, the chazzan 
put away the sacred vessels, the congregation 
came out into the sun, angry in word and 
mocking in spirit. They wanted facts ; he had 
given them truth. They hungered for miracu- 
lous bread, for a new shower of manna; he had 
offered them symbolically his flesh and blood. 
They had set their hearts on finding a captain 
who would march against the Romans, who 
would cause Judas of Gamala to be forgotten, 
who would put the glories of Herod the Great 
to shame. They had asked him for earth, and 
he had answered them with heaven.” 


But the scene was drawing to a close; 
Jesus went on with his work after this 
tumult in the synagogue, opposing himself 
to the senseless rites of the Pharisees, defy- 
ing the Oral Law, healing the sick, and 
preaching to the people. Passing through 
the country from Galilee a Syro-Phenecian 
woman who had heard of him, and perhaps 
seen him, ran after him in the road, and 
besought him t@heal her daughter who was 
a lunatic. The disciples urged him to send 
her away, for his life would not have been 
safe if he had another conflict with the 
Jews in that quarter, and to heal this Gen- 
tile woman’s ghild would be sure to bring 
them on his track. Turning to the woman, 
Jesus told her he was sent only to the lost 
sheep of Israel; but she persisted, crying, 
“Lord, help me;” an evidence of fait 
which was quite sufficient, and Jesus turned 





to her and said, “ Great is thy faith, O wo- 
man, be it unto thee as thou wilt.” This 
was a fatal blow to the Jewish exclusiveness, 
a Gentile had been called into the Church, 
and the pride of the Jew humbled for ever. 
On the last Sabbath day which Jesus spent 
on earth, he struck another blaw at the cer- 
emonial law, by taking his disciples to dine 
at the house of one Simona leper. He had 
reached Bethany, and taken up his abode 
in the house of Martha and Mary, among 
the outcast and the poor, for that last seven 
days now called in the Church the Holy 
Week. The scene was an impressive one. 
The city, as far as the eye could reach, was 
one vast encampment, caravans were arriv- 
ing from every direction, bringing thou- 
sands of Jews to the feast, who, selecting 
their ground, drove four stakes into the 
earth, drew long reeds round them, and 
covered them with leaves, making a sort of 
bower; others brought small tents with 
them; the whole city, Mount Gibeon, the 
Plain of Rephaim, the valley of Gihon, the 
hill of Olivet, were all oa with tents 
and crowded with busy people hastening 
to finish their preparations before the shofa 
should sound at sunset, and the Sabbath 
begin, when no man could work. In the 
Temple, the priests, the doctors, the money 
changers, the bakers of shew bread, were 
all at work, and the last panorama in the 
life of Christ commenced. 

On the first day in Holy Week, now 
known as Palm Sunday, Jesus entered Jeru- 
salem on an ass’s colt, a prominent figure in 
the festivities, for the crowds rushed to see 
him, with their palms, and marched with 
him singing psalms ; they had come out from 
Jerusalem to meet him, and they escorted 
him into the city. At night he returned to 
Bethany. 

On the Monday and Tuesday he went 
early to the Temple, mixing among the peo- 
ple, restoring sight to the blind, and preach- 
ing to the poor. As his life began with a 
series of Temptations, so it was the will of 
his Father that he should be persecuted 
with them at its close — a lesson we may all 
do well to dwell upon — up to the last days 
of ‘his life, Jesus was subjected to tempta- 
tions. On the Tuesday some emissaries of 
the Sanhedrim came to the court where he 
was preaching to question him, and gather 
evidence against him. They found him 
amongst a crowd of Baptists, and demanded 
his authority for teaching. Christ retorted 
by putting them to the dilemma of stating 
whether John’s baptism was of heaven or 


not; they were too much afraid of the peo- 
ple to say it was of men, and if they said 
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of heaven, Jesus would have reproached 
them for their want of faith; they confessed 
their ignorance. Then each party tried to 
entrap him. 

The Pharisees brought him a woman 
taken in adultery. By the Mosaic law this 
offence would "have been puoished with 
death. But the Roman government would 
have executed any Jew who would venture 
to carry out such a law, and therefore the 
question seemed to compel Jesus to speak 
either against Moses or the Romans. He 
quietly turned to the witnesses, and told the 
man who was innocent amongst them to 
cast the first stone at her. 

The Herodians tempted him on a point of 
tribute. They had two taxes, one to God 
and one to Cesar, both were disputed, and 
consulted him in order to involve him 
with God or Cesar; but he foiled them by 
confirming both. 


“Render unto Cesar the things which are 
> and unto God the things that are 
"gs, ? 


They began to be astonished. 

The Sadducees tempted him with their 
dogma of the Non-Resurrection. They told 
him sneeringly of a woman who had mar- 
ried seven ,husbands, and they wanted to 
know whose she would be in the life to 
come. Jesus replied calmly — 


“In the Resurrection they neither marry nor 
are given in marriage, but are as the angels in 
Heaven.” 


And the Sadducees with their philosophy, 
their learning, and their unbelief, retired in 
confusion. * 

On the Wednesday he remained in Beth- 
any in seclusion, while Judas was arranging 
for his safe betrayal to Annas and the 
nobles, 

Thursday Jesus sent Peter and John into 
Jerusalem to prepare the Passover, and at 
sunset that day he and the twelve sat down 
to the last supper; Judas left to see Annas, 
and after singing a hymn, the other disciples 
rose from the table, passed through the 
sheep-gate into the Cedron Valley, and 
came to Gethsemane. Here Jesus withdrew, 
and whilst his disciples were sleeping, he 
watched and prayed until the betrayerscame, 
and the kiss of Judas revealed him to them. 
The Sanhedrim was summoned in the dead 
of the night, and when the members arrived 
they found Annas examining witnesses, but 
with no avail, they could not substantiate 
any charge against him that the Roman 
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vernment would allow them to punish with 
eath. Annas told him to speak for him- 
self, but he would not. The High Priest 
then said, “ Art thou the Christ?” he said, 
“Tam.” Then Annas asked him who were 
his disciples, and Jesus replied, “I spake 
openly to the world, I taught in the syna- 
gogue and in the Temple, whither the Jews 
resort, in secret I have said nothing; ask 
them which heard me, they know what I 
have said.” The officer of the Temple 
smote him, and Annas ordered him to be 
bound with cords, and when it was day they 
went in a body to the palace of Caiaphas. 
Here Jesus was questioned again, and an- 
swering that he was the Christ, the High 
Priest rent his clothes, in sign that it was 
blasphemy and worthy of death. The San- 
hedrim pronounced him guilty, and the of- 
ficers carried him to the Praetorian gates 
and delivered him a prisoner into the hands 
of Pilate’s guards. ‘The vacillation of Pi- 
late, and the last scene in our Lord’s ca- 
reer, are known to all. Mr. Dixon leaves 
them with the observation, “ They form a 
divine episode in the history of man and 
must be left to the writers who could not 
err.” 

A good book is its own best eulogy, and 
we may safely leave this of Mr. Dixon’s to 
itself, but we cannot refrain from testifying 
our appreciation of such a valuable addition 
to the records of eastern travel. It is su- 
perfluous to say that it is excellently writ- 
ten, as it emanates from the pen, not; of a 
tyro but of a master-craftsman, whose style 
is too well known to need eulogy, a style 
graphic, pointed, and impressive, the result 
of clear vision and accurate delineation, 
strengthened by a sort of Frith-like power 
of grouping, as witness the description of 
the street life of Jaffa, which, as an exqui- 
site piece of word-painting, is perfect. 

The reader is led through the sacred 
scenes of the Holy Land by an artist as 
well as a scholar, who as he journeys on 
revives the life of the past. We see the pa- 
triarchial life, the tents, the flocks grazing 
on the hills, the ready-writer with his pen 
lingering at the city gate. We hear David’s 
minstrelsy and the tramp of Maccabean 
soldiery ; we peer into the depths of one of 
those ancient wells built by the patriarchs 
and listen to the conversation of the Samar- 
itan woman with that wonderful stranger; 
we linger at the wayside Khan, and see how 
natural is the tale of the Gospel. As we 
near Jerusalem the grander figures of the 
panorama pass over the scene, the He- 
rods in their luxury and pride, in their hu- 





miliation and their sins, the grim towers of 
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Macherus and the dark deed done behind 
its walls when the head of the messenger of 
God fell to please a wanton woman, and 
terror was struck into the heart of the ty- 
rant ; the splendid ceremonial service of the 
Temple, with its altars, its sacrifices, and its 
robed priests ; the Sadducees luxuriating in 
their palaces, with servants, carriages, gar- 
dens, living their voluptuous, godless lives ; 
the Pharisees with their demure aspect, 
broad and multiplied phylacteries ; the hel- 
mets of Roman soldiery, the imperial eagles 
hovering over the scene as the Jews passed 
by scowling at the pagan rulers of the Holy | 
City, and then that marvellous god-like 

figure wandering about the streets followed | 
by crowds of people, now entering the 
Temple courts to preach to them, and now 
stopping on his way to heal some lame man 
or leper; his wandering along the wearying 
roads of Galilee ; his mingling with the ‘a 
ple in the synagogues, the popular gather- 
ing place; his taking part in the service 














eculiar theology. Shakespeare, though he 
Se written with spotless purity, yet bears 
traces of the tolerated licentiousness of the 
Elizabethan age. But Christ and his Gos- 
pel stand out distinct, totally distinct from 
the times and the life when they appeared. 
That Gospel could not have been produced 
by the age, for it was an antagonism to it; 


the age was a degenerate one, a mixture of 


formal ceremony and licentious unbelief; 

aganism was waning; Rome becoming de- 
Goods the ancient traditions of the Jews 
were lost in human inventions and Rabini- 
cal fantasies, when rising up in the midst of 
all this debasement, this corruption, these 
anomalies, came Christ and his Gospel, pure 
amongst rottenness, gentle in the midst of 
violence, holy amongst flagrantinfidelity and 
wanton vice, the Preacher and the preach- 
ing both sent from somewhere, but manifest- 
ly not from the world, not from oriental bar- 
barism, not from western paganism, not 
from Jewish corruption; it could then bave 





and reading the Scriptures; his final com-| come from no other place than heaven, and 
ing up to the Holy City, the betrayal, the | had no other author than God. And when 
scenes of his trial, the frantic eagerness of | we reflect upon what was compressed in 
the Jews, the vacillation of Pilate, the terri- | that three years’ labour, and compare it with 
ble suspense and the ultimate triumph of | systems which have occupied men’s lives to 
his foes, all these and many more incidents | » onary out merely, and taken ages to per- 
of biblical and gospel history are revived fect ; when we see that this greatest system, 
and enacted as it were amid the very scenes | which has spread over the whole civilized 
and in the very places where they once took | world by the force of its own truth, was in 
place. We repeat again, that this work is| three short years laid down and consolidat- 
an excellent commentary and illustration of ed, every principle defined, every rule es- 
the (rospel narrative ; and though the pen tablished, every a delineated, and an im- 
of its author has been nobly wistted in the | petus given to it by its great Master, which 
controversial defence of that Gospel, yet | has always kept it advancing in the world 
perhaps even greater may be done by | against every opposing force, and in spite 
this exhibition and illustration of the life | of every disadvantageous circumstance, all 
and work of Christ. To hold Him up to the | doubt about its individuality, its superhu- 
eyes of men is the best antidote to scepti-| man character, and its divine origin, must 
cism and whatever tends to do that, to plant | vanish from the mind. Therefore we think, 
the image of Christ in the hearts of seen, | in conclusion, that the-best thing for Chris- 
isa good work. The illustration of his in-| tians still to do in this world is, to lift up 
dividuality, standing out as he did in his Christ before the eyes of men, no matter 
times, and as he does in every time distinct | how, so that he be lifted up boldly and 
from all men and things. We take up the/ faithfully, be it by the voice, the pencil, 
great work of any age, its characteristic | or the pen (asin this instance before us), 
achievement, and we find the impress of the | or better still by the more impressive exhi- 
age stamped indelibly upon it; it smacks of bition of Christ in a Christian life. If we 
the time and the scenes. Homer is per-| wish to save men, let us display Him always 
vaded with the valour of a mythic heroism,| and everywhere in the confidence that he 
bloodshed and victory. Dante is the very will fulfil his own divine promise — “ I, if I 
best reflection of medizwvalism — its deep, | be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
superstitious piety, its weird dreams, and its| men unto me.” 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 

1. Les Métauz precieux. Par M. Roswaa@- 
Paris: 1865. 

2. Etat de la question de Vuniformité des 
Poids et Mesures. Par M. Nanvys. 
Utrecht: 1865. 

8. Production der edlen Metille. Von 
Soerseer. Berlin: 1865. 

4. Revue Contemporaine. Articles on In- 
ternational Coinage, by M. pE PaRriEv: 
ublished in 1858, 1860, 1861, and 1865. 

aris. ° 

5. Eighth Report of the International Asso- 
ciation for obtaining a uniform decimal 
system of measures, weights, and coins. 


mdon: 1865. « 
6. Decimal Coinage. By Frepreric HEn- 
DRIKS. London: 1866. 


1. Rapport adressé & S. M. UEmpereur 

' par M. le Ministre des Finances sur un 
Projet de Loi relatif 4 la Convention Moné- 
taire passée entre la France, la Belgique, 
UItalie et la Suisse. 14th Avril, 1866. 


CHANGES have been effected since the 
year 1860 in the monetary legislation of 
several foreign countries, and especially of 
the Western States of continental Europe, 
which deserve a more careful attention than 
they have yet received from British political 
economists, who have for the last century 
taken so prominent a part in the progress 
of monetary science. These changes, 
which have been accompanied by a move- 
ment in public opinion, and by a vast deal 
of discussion on the altered condition of the 
currency of the world, affect many impor- 
tant interests in a manner which we shall 
now endeavour to explain, with the aid of a 
careful examination of the works of foreign 
writers on this subject, and of the debates 
which have taken place this very year in 
the parliamentary assemblies of France, 
Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland. 

The leading points we wish to explain 
relate, first, to the internal legislative modi- 
fications of the currency in these countries, 
which have resulted from the vast impor- 
tations of Californian and Australian gold; 
secondly, to certain international arrange- 
ments which have been engrafted on these 
legislative measures, and have actually con- 
stituted in Europe what may be termed a 
Miinz verein, or monetary union, having 
France for its centre; and lastly, to the 
feasibility of a more extended application 
of the same principle to the great monetary 
systems of the world, and more particularly 
to that of Great Britain, as one of the chief 
producers, consumers, and distributers of 
the precious metals. 
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It is well known that the Loa 
which had existed between the production 
of gold and of silver since the discovery of 
the New World, has been largely disturbed 
by the working of the auriferous deposits of 
California and Australia. M. Soetbeer, a 
modest and intelligent economist of Ham- 
burgh, has collected a multitude of curious 
returns on this subject, from which we ex- 
tract the two following statements : — 

In 1800, the value of the gold produced 
stood to that of the silver in the proportion 
of 28 to 72 upon a total of 10,813,400/. 

In 1868, the value of the gold produced 
stood to that of the silver in the proportion 
of 67 to 33 upon a total amounting to 
38,444,813/, 

This new proportion, eminently favour- 
able to the greater diffusion of gold, has 
existed from 1849 to the present time, with 
slight variations; and, in the last fifteen 
years, the quantity of gold thrown into cir 
culation amounts to 340 millions sterling 
more than would have been produced under 
the proportions of the previous metallurgical 
production. The effect of this great change 
in the relative production of gold and silver 
has certainly not been confined to a reduc- 
tion in the price of gilding or in other appli- 
cations of gold to manufactures. It has 
also brought about a complete perturbation 
in the monetary system of those States 
which had made both metals a legal tender, 
including the United States, France, Spain, 
&c. Gold having become more common 
than silver, has tien substituted for that 
metal as the habitual instrument of exchange ; 
and as, on the other hand, the East has ab- 
sorbed all the silver thus set at liberty in 
exchange for the silk, the tea, and the other 
Eastern commodities we import into Eu- 
rope, the double standard has become in 
fact purely nominal, and gold is now the 
principal current money of all these coun- 
tries. But as silver is an indispensable part 
of the monetary system to effect minor pay- 
ments in small change, the circulating me- 
dium has been rapidly deranged in the 
countries in which the double standard still 
nominally exists.* Great Britain, being 


* One of the reasons for which the French cling 
to the use of the double standard, in spite of the 
rapid disappearance of silver and the enormous in- 
crease of gold in their circulation, is that the silver 
standard is connected with the French decimal a 
tem of weights. The French franc is a weight, 
representing in silver five grammes, and may be 
used for the purpose of weighing a letter or any oth- 
er article. This circumstance connects it with the 
whole metrical system. This argument may have its 
value in the mathematical or theoretical view of the 
subject, but it appears to us to be of no practical 
importance, and the utility of applying coins to be 
measures of weight is diminished by the fact that 
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exempt by reason of her own gold and 
paper currency from the inconvenience 
which has thus been felt elsewhere, may re- 
these circumstances with indifference. 

et there have been times when this coun- 
try too has suffered from similar embarrass- | P. 


ments, arising not from any excess in the 
production of gold, but from other causes 
affecting the price of silver, and the Acts of 
Parliament of 1773 and 1816 successively 
established our gold coinage as the sole 
standard of the currency, and reduced ,the 
coinage of silver to its true character of 
mere tokens or counters for change, to bor- 
row an expression used by Lord Liverpool 
in the House of Lords in 1816. By the Act 
56 Geo. 3. c. 68, which regulated the new 
silver coinage, the pound troy of silver was 
coined into 66s. instead of 62s., and the 
difference of 4s, retained as a seignorage 
(amounting to six percent.) ; so that bullion 
must rise so much above the Mint price, be- 
fore coin could be brought on a par with it. * 
In other words, to prevent the silver being 
melted in case of rise of value, the silver for 
which the gold sovereign may be exchanged 
would not in reality purchase the quantity 
of gold contained in the sovereign; but the 
inconvenience which might have arisen from 
this debasement of the intrinsic value of the 
shilling, was provided against by restrictin 
to forty shillings the use of silver as a legal 
tender. The change in the proportion of 
the production of the precious metals could 
only have affected the monetary system of 
Great Britain, if the price of silver in bars 
had become equal to the price of our silver 
coin; but the profit on silver in bars has 
never reached that which is artificially be- 
stowed upon the silver coinage by the Act 
of 1816. The nature and effect of this 
operation is described in the following terms 
in the Report of the French Minister of 
Finance to the Emperor: — 


‘Ces Commissions ont appelé |’attention du 
Gouvernement sur le procede adopté par divers 
Etats pour conserver l’argent en concurrence 
avec l’or, dans la circulation monétaire. Ce 
procédé consiste & établir, entre |’or et l’argent 
Monnayé, un écart de valeur monétaire moins 
considérable que celui qui est le résultat de leur 
valeur commerciale ; l’argent ainsi rehaussé est 
émis sous la forme de monnaie d’appoint, dont le 
concours est limité de manitre & en pouvoir 
remplacer, dans les grands payements, soit l’or, 
soit les monnaies d’argent supérieures. Le 


their own weight is liable to be diminished by detri- 
tion, and is therefore not strictly accurate. 

* See Mr, Wellesley Pole’s excellent speech, de- 
livered May 30, 1816, on the introduction of the Sil- 
se A ee Bill. (Parliamentary Debates, xxxiv. 
Pp. 946, 





systtme de monnaies d’appoint en argent & 
cours limité et avec une proportion d’alliage 
suffisante pour ne pas permettre de les exporter 
avec profit, a été depuis un demi-siécle pratiqué 
avec un grand succes en Angleterre, et étendu 
lus tard aux Etats Unis, au Portugal,’ & 
Suisse, et & l’Italie.’ (Rapport, §c., p. 3.) 


The States which have suffered from this 
disturbance of their monetary system, 
caused by the excess of gold, have not, as 
yet, thought it expedient to adopt the en- 
tire principle of our own currency; they 
have imitated it partially, but none of them 
has altogether abandoned the double stand- 
ard. The United States of America, by an 
Act of Con of 1853, reduced the weight 
of the half-dollar in silver from 206} grains 
to 192 grains, and that of the quarter-dollar 
from 103} to 96. The Continental States 
of Europe, whose numeration is based upon 
the franc, found themselves in a position of 
greater difficulty. For the United States, 
whose monetary unit is represented to be 
in gold and silver by the dollar (equal to 
rather more than one-fifth of the English 
pound), — the wants of the commu- 
nity in small change iy a somewhat depreci- 
ated coinage of half-dollars and quarter- 
dollars, corresponding to our florins and 
shillings, whilst the dollar itself, the basis of 
numeration and of value, remained unalter- 
ed. But in the countries in which the 
monetary unit is extremely low in value, as 
the French franc, less than our shilling, and 
the Spanish real, of a still lower denomina- 
tion, it was impossible to issue an abundant 
supply of small silver coin, without some mod- 
ification of the intrinsic value of the piece of 
money on which the whole currency and 
numeration of the country is based. This 
difficulty seems at present to have prevented 
Spain from taking any measures in this 
direction ; and it has long been a subject of 
hesitation and discussion in France, and in 
the three countries adjacent to France, 
which, from political traditions or mercan- 
tile convenience, have adopted the French 
monetary system, established in a part of 
Italy and in Belgium under Napoleon I, 
and more recently introduced into the rest 
of Italy and into Switzerland. 

Some writers in these countries have bold- 
ly recommended the complete, or all but com- 
plete, adoption of the British system. 


de Parieu, a Vice-President of the French 
Council d’Etat, defended this course with 
great ability and firmness in several articles 
published by the ‘Revue Contemporaine,’ 
between the years 1858 and 1865; and M. 
Levasseur took nearly the same view in his 
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‘ Recherches sur la Question de l’Or,’ which 
were published in 1858, in opposition to the 
arguments of M. Michel Chevalier, who 
maintained, at that time, that in conformity 
with the French Law of An XI, gold should 
cease to be in France a legal tender. 

Of the four States which have adopted 
the france as the basis of their currency — 
and it may here be added that the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg has followed their ex- 
ample — Switzerland was the first to modify 
in practice the intrinsic value of the silver 
coins in use. This innovation was made by 
the Federal Law on the 31st January; 1860, 
and as Switzerland had only adopted the 
French system in 1850, the novelty of the 
experiment seemed to embolden her to 
complete it. Her immediate object was, 
however, to prevent her small silver coinage 
from flowing out of the country, and for 
this purpose she imitated the example of the 
United States of America; but as she could 
not preserve her unity of value in the sil- 
ver franc, as the Americans had done in their 
dollar, the Swiss Government took the five- 
franc piece as the standard silver coin, and 
resolved that the smaller coins of two francs, 
one frane, and fifty centimes, should be 
struck below the standard ; thus, while the 
five-frane piece continued to be struck of 
% paths of, fineness, the minor coinage was 
reduced to $9/f5ths. 

Italy adopted the same course as Switzer- 
land by the Law of the 24th August, 1862, 
but she did not proceed so far in the depre- 
ciation of the standard of small coin; she 
reduced it only to ,838,ths, or about the in- 
trinsic value of our shillings minted under 
the regulations of 1816, and of the half-dol- 
lars and quarter-dollars now struck in the 
United States. 

France hesitated at first to follow the ex- 
ample of her neighbours, but by the law of 
the 25th May, 1864, she too adopted the 
‘age of the Italian coinage, and reduced 

er standard to ,8,5,ths, but only for the 
small pieces of fifty centimes and twenty 
contimes. 

Belgium was still more undecided, al- 
though M. Nothomb had advised her, as 
early as the year 1861, to follow the exam- 
ple of Switzerland, and had even pointed 
out, with singular perspicacity, that this 
measure would lay the foundation of acom- 
mon monetary system between France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and perhaps Italy. 
The Belgian Government, however, took 
the highly judicious step of proposing that 
a monetary conference should be held be- 
tween the States whose currency is based 





Paris in the months of November and De- 
cember 1865, and led to a Convention be- 
tween the Four States, which is now before 
us. The Commissioners of France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, and Switzerland agreed to 
adopt the standard already introduced by 
the Italian Mint in the coinage of silver 
small pieces; and Switzerland engaged so 
far to modify the system she had adopted 
in 1860 as to withdraw from circulation in 
a few years the coins she had issued at 
{adioths. These conditions having since 

een ratified by the respective legislatures 
of the four contracting States, the uniform 
result of the monetary arrangements of these 
countries may be stated in the following 
terms : — 

They retain the double standard of gold 
and silver, represented by gold coins of 20 
francs, 10 francs, and 5 frances, of the for- 
mer weight and value, and likewise by the 
silver five-franc piece of ,°°ths of fine- 
ness. 

They depreciate or lower the silver coins 
of 2 francs, 1 franc, 50 cents., and 20 cents., 
to be struck hereafter to ,835,ths instead of 
Topatts of fineness. 

Vaiving the difference in the denomina- 
tion and the value of the coins affected, 
and the substitution of a lowering by alloy 
instead of a lowering by weight, this system 
is identical in principle with that of the 
United States; and it secures to the con- 
tracting States the maintenance of a per- 
manent supply of.small silver coin, even if 

old were Toseater to become more abun- 

ant in relation to silver than it is at pres- 
ent. These are in fact the same advantages 
we have ourselves derived from the British 
Act of Parliament of 1816 ; but in the coun- 
tries associated by this Convention, these 
advantages are combined with the retention 
of the double standard, on the basis of the 
os of 1 to 154, which was adopted 

y the French Law of the 7th Germinal, 
An XI, as the legal relation of gold to sil- 
ver. 

The most important innovation intro- 
duced by the Monetary Convention, which 
was signed in Paris on the 23rd December, 
1865, by the representatives of France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and Italy, * is the prin- 
ciple of establishing a legal and official sys- 
tem of monetary union upon mutual conces- 
sions in the currency of four countries in 
which the metallic circulation had — 
ly been imperfectly assimilated. The pro- 


* The Commissioners were M. de Parieu and M. 
Pelouze for France; M. Fortamps and M. Kreglin- 
er for Belgium; MM. Artam and Pratolongo tor 





on the franc. This conference was held in 
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taly; MM, Kern and Feer Hergez for Switzerland, 
38. 
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ceedings of the Monetary Conference, 
which have been printed in Belgium in the 
appendix to the Bill brought in to give ef- 
fect to the terms of the Convention of the 
23d December, show that the Commissioners 
of the four States adopted with eagerness 
and enthusiasm a plan designed to extend 
the circulation of the gold and silver coin- 
age of their respective nations over the 
whole territory of the Four States, on equal 
terms, without reference to the Mint in 
which they were struck, or the effigy they 
bore. Their intention was that from Ant- 
werp to Brindisi travellers should pay their 
way in the same coin, without any of the 
risk or inconvenience of national exchanges, 
and that this coin should have precisely the 
same value over this wide extent of Kuro- 
pean territory, whether it bore the effigy of 
free Helvetia, the head of Victor Emman- 
uel or of Napoleon III., or of the two suc- 
cessive Kings of Belgium. 

M. Michel Chevalier, a well-known 
French economist, whose name can never 
be mentioned on this side of the Channel 
without respect, as he was one of the chief 
promoters of the French Commercial Treaty, 
proposed to the Commission on weights, 
measures, and coin, which sat in London in 
1862, a monetary alliance between Great 
Britain and France, in the shape of gold 
coinage, bearing on one side the effigy of 
Queen Victoria, and on the obverse that 
of Napoleon III. In making this suggestion, 
M. Chevalier renounced the predilection he 
had previously expressed in favour of an 
exclusive silver standard, on the ground 
that the recent discoveries of gold had made 
the value of that metal subject to far more 
depreciation and fluctuation than silver, and 
that permanence of value is a condition of 
the first importance to the standard of cur- 
rency. 

The negotiators of the Convention of the 
23d December took a still broader view of 
the principles of monetary union. Their 
object was that the gold and silver coinage 
of the four countries should be identically 
the same in weight, size, and value, though 
each country should issue money stamped 
with its own distinctive emblems, and even 
though the name of the coin should not in 
all cases be the same, inasmuch as the Ital- 
ians prefer to retain the familiar appellation 
of lira for that which the other three na- 
tions call a franc. The first Article of the 
Convention is expressed in the followin 
terms :—‘ Belgium, France, Italy, al 
Switzerland constitute a Union in relation 
to the weight, standard, dimensions, and 
value of their coined money of gold and 


silver.’ The design of the Conference, and 
more especially of its President, M. de Pa- 
rieu, who was, we believe, the author of the 
draft which was adopted after sundry 
amendments, was to establish this unity of 
coinage in essentials, leaving to each State 
as much liberty and independence in the 
detail of the coinage as were not incompat- 
ible with the general scope of the project. 

The four contracting States did not go 
so far as to make it compulsory on their re- 
spective subjects or citizens to receive gold 
and silver coins minted abroad. But the 
treasuries of the four States bound them- 
selves to receive these monies, without dis- 
tinction, in payraent of the public dues ; and 
although they are not yet made strictly le- 
gal tenders between man and man in each 
of the countries respectively, it is hoped and 
anticipated that use and public convenienee 
will speedily remove all difficulty on this 
score. Indeed, practically the gold napo- 
leon and the silver five-franc piece, wherever 
struck, have long been received, indiscrimi- 
nately, in the ordinary transactions of life, 
throughout the countries where the decimal 
monetary system of France prevails, and 
even in Spain and a great part of Germany. 

The amount of small coin of the depre- 
ciated standard to be struck by each State 
is fixed by the Convention at six francs per 
head of the population ; and as we have in 
the last fifty years struck about 16,000,000/. 
in shillings, for the use of the United King- 
dom and a portion of our own colonies, the 
proportion of six francs per head is not im- 
moderate. 

No change has been introduced in the legis- 
lative provisions respecting the lower coin- 
age, which consists in France and Italy of 
an alloy of copper, and of nickel in Bel- 
gium and Switzerland. 

The parties to the Convention of the 
23rd December agreed to leave it open to 
any other State to join the Union on the 
same terms. No express addition has yet 
been made to it; but the Pontifical Govern- 
ment promulgated an Edict on the 16th 
June, 1866, by which it virtually adopts the 
system of the Monetary Union, with the 
exception that the Pope reserves the right 
of striking and issuing certain coins, which 
are not included in the terms of the Con- 
vention, viz., a piece of 2 lire and fifty 
cents., which does not exist in France, and 
a = of 25 cents., which is substituted 
at Rome for the piece of 20 cents. adopted 
by the Union. This Pontifical Edict has, 
however, the merit of laying down with pre- 
cision, in its first Article, the fundamental 





doctrine of the value of the franc in gold, 
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on which the whole superstructure of the 
Convention rests. It states, ‘ The new mon- 
etary unit of the Pontifical States is found- 
ed on the value of 5 grammes of silver and 
0-32258 of gold, both at a standard of ,4°%,ths, 
and it takes the name of the Lira Pontifi- 
cia.” It is not improbable that some of the 
States, contiguous to the countries already 
included in this Convention, ‘will gradually 
adopt the same system, and this without the 
intervention of the causes which, under the 
First French Empire, extended the mone- 
tary system of France far beyond the pres- 
ent boundaries of that country; for many 
of the territories which were then annexed 
to France by the conquests of Napoleon, 
have never entirely lost, or discarded, the 
use of the French monetary system; and 
the sense of mutual convenience in personal 
intercourse and in commercial transactions 
might easily revive it. 

Having thus shown in what manner 
68,000,000 of the inhabitants of the conti- 
nent of Europe have solved the difficulty of 
reducing their monetary circulation to a 
common standard, by this remarkable Con- 
vention, which subjects their respective 
gold and silver coinage to certain fixed and 
uniform rules, and even determines the rela- 
tive proportion of their issues of small coin, 
we shall now proceed to consider the scheme 
of amore extended union, which has been 
mooted by several writers, and discussed in 
the French press, as one of the ulterior re- 
sults of the Convention of the 23rd Decem- 
ber. It is certain that some progress has 
been made, since the commencement of the 
present century, in drawing nearer together 
the monetary systems of the world. Several 
States which still retain their own distinct 
unit of value, and which have not adopted 
the French metrical system, have neverthe- 
less proceeded so far as to divide their dol- 
lars, florins, drachmas, &c. on the decimal 
scale, which is a step in the right direction, 
and a great convenience in calculation. 
This has been done in Sweden, Turkey, 
Portugal, Austria, Greece, the Netherlands, 
and Spain, — countries including 211,000,- 
000 of inhabitants. To these Mexico may 
be added since the French occupation; and 
the relation of the rupee of India to the 
English sovereign also affords facilities for 
decimal arithmetic. The monetary Conven- 
tion which was concluded in 1857, between 
Austria and the German States, brought 
under one system 70,000,000 of inhabitants, 
whose coins and units of value are distinct, 
but have been rendered mutually converti- 
ble by a simple process: thus the three 
leading coins of Germany, the Prussian 

e 





thaler, the Austrian florin, and the South 
German florin, are represented by the fol- 
lowing equations : — 

4 Prussian thalers =6 Austrian florins = 7 
S. German florins. 

The French Convention with Belgium, 
Italy, and Switzerland, which has just been 
more fully described, is another important 
addition to the principle of uniformity, 
since it has linked together 68,000,000 of 
souls, by the use of the same coinage, €x- 
tending from Brest to Constanz, and from 
Antwerp to Tarentum, under the terms of 
the Convention of the 23rd December, pub- 
lished in England by M. Hendriks, in the 
pamphlet cited at the head of this article. 
The same principle has, to a certain extent, 
been acted upon by. the British Govern- 
ment in the proclamations of February 3, 
1866, giving to sovereigns minted in Aus- 
tralia legal currency in- this country. The 
result of all these changes has been to dimin- 
ish the innumerable variations of money, 
which previously existed in the world; to 
reduce them to five or six leading denomi- 
nations; and to render the public more sen- 
sible of the advantages and convenience 
which would arise from a further introduc- 
tion of the principle of a uniform coinage, 
or of a coinage which could be converted 
and interchanged by the application of 
fixed and uniform principles. These views 
have been ably expressed upon a recent 
occasion by M. Louvet, a member of the 
French legislative body, in a report drawn 
up by him on June 13, 1866. The tendency 
of modern civilisation, with its lines of rail- 
way extending over and across the frontiers 
of many States, and its lines of telegraph * 
bringing into direct communication coun- 
tries lying at the opposite extremities of 
Europe, and even of the globe, is to create 
great common interests, irrespective of na- 
tional and local differences. And it is ob- 
vious that all the operations of trade, and 
the exchange of money, would be greatly 
faciliated by the reduction of the represen- 
tatives of weight, quantity, and value to a 
common form, or by the adoption of some 
principles which would make the conversion 


* The necessity of establishing a common tariff 
for the transmf&sion of telegraphic despatches 
through different countries, has not been without 
effect upon the question of international coinage 
and numeration. Thus the Telegraphic Convention 
which was signed at Paris, on the 17th May, 1865, 
between France and almost all the States of Conti- 
nental Europe, adopts the franc as the monetary 
basis of international tariffs for telegraphic messages. 
The 30th Article of this treaty adds that the tariff of 
messages between any two points in the dominions 
of the contracting States, is to be so adjusted, that 
the charge on every pose par g of twenty words is 
always to be some multiple of the half-franc, 
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of different signs of value more easy and 
accurate. 

Our own country has hitherto stood aloof 
from any of these combinations, and we are 
separated from the rest of Europe and 
America by the duo-decimal system of nu- 
meration, and by the high value of our 
unit,* the pound, almost as much as by the 
sea which surrounds these islands. And 
we do not anticipate that any change will 
spe@lily or mle be effected in habits so 
deeply rooted amongst a commercial people. 
But it is by no means impossible to bring 
our coinage and our basis of numeration 
into a closer and more constant connexion 
with the leading systems of the European 
continent and of India, without any impor- 
tant change in its present denomination 
and value. The practical method which has 
been suggested to effect this object is as fol- 
lows : — . 

The English sovereign contains 123-274 
grains troy weight, with jth alloy, or in 
other words, 113-002 grains of fine gold, 
representing 7°322 French grammes. The 
French twenty-frane piece, added to the 
French five-frane piece (in gold), contains 
7-258 grammes of fine gold, exciusve of 5th 
of alloy. Hence the difference between an 
English sovereign and twenty-five frances in 
French gold is 64 milligrammes. . 

If these 64 milligrammes (or about 4} 
grains troy) were subtracted froin the sover- 
eign, which would thus be redu@ed 0-825 
per cent. in value, and if the proportion of 
alloy in our gold coinage were raised from 
{th to jyth, the sovereign would be worth a 
little less, but it would weigh a little more 
than it does at present : ¢ it would therefore 
be more dissimilar than it now is to the 
French napoleon, but it would be precisely 
equivalent to 25 frances in French gold, and 
would in fact be a 25-frane piece. It would 
obviously be a great convenience to travel- 
lers in both countries respectively, and in all 
the countries which have adopted the mone- 
tary system of France, to carry with them 
in their own coinage definite representatives 
of value, which would be independent of 
the variations of the exchange and the ex- 
actions of money-changers; and the same 


* It deserves observation thatas we proceed from 
Portugal, at the south-western extremity of Europe, 
where the monetary unit is 1-4000ths of the sover- 
eign, through Spain, France, South Germany, North 
Germany, Kussia in the north-east, and England in 
the north-west, the value of the coin which serves 
as the base of numeration, increases continually, 
being least in the south and highest in the north. 

+ A pound troy at the standard of 11-12ths of fine 
gold gives 46/. 14s. 6d.; and at the standard of 
9-10ths of fineness it would give only 46/, 5s. 6d. in 
coin. 
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benefit would accrue, on a much larger scale, 
in the financial and commercial relations of 
this country with foreign nations. If such 
a common basis of numeration and coinage 
were in existence, it would not be difficult 
for the Governments of France and England 
to agree upon certain uniform priuciples of 
coinage, and to give legal currency respec- 
tively to these ‘foreign coins, which would 
then represent distinct forms of value, 
based on the same standard : thus, the na- 
poleon would be in England a 16-shilling 

iece, and the French Government, in con- 
Junction with its monetary allies, would 
doubtless not only accept the English sover- 
eign as a twenty-five-franc piece, but would 

robably strike twenty-five-franc pieces of 
its own, which would be identical with the 
English sovereign. 

On the other hand, it would be easy for 
the British Government to issue gold pieces 
of two florins, or four shillings’ value, repre- 
senting two-tenths of a pound, which would 
correspond to the five-franc pieces of the 
Franco-Belge and Helvetico-Italian Union, 
and would thus become a practical link of 
union between the two circulations, whilst 
they would offer a means of accord with 
those Jarge European and American popu- 
lations which use the Spanish piastre or dol- 
lar. The five-franc piece, whether in gold 
or in silver, may be regarded as the most 
familiar unit of monetary circulation in 
France and in the countries allied with her, 
and it is not inaccurately described by M. 
de Parieu, in one of his articles in the ‘ Revue 
Contemporaine, as the dollar or crown 
piece of both hemispheres.* The colonial 
and commercial interests of this country 
are by no means confined to our connexion 
with the continent of Europe. It is per- 
haps of still greater importance to ourselves 
to consider, in the adjustment of our mone- 
tary system, the relation it bears to the 
coinage of our neighbours, our dependents, 
and our customers in other parts of the 
globe. The units of value which at present 
play the most important part in the inter- 
course of the world are the pound, the 
American and Spanish dollar, the rupee, 
and the franc, and all these coins stand, by 
a fortunate coincidence, in relations to each 
other which may be represented by multi- 
ples of the number five. Thus, the British 
sovereign is equal to about five dollars of 


* M. Dumas, a Senator of, France, went so far as 
to declare in his report on the Monetary Convention, 
that the legislature of France'had erred by adopting 
too low a unit of value in the-currency, and that the 
more enlightened disposition of the present times 
is to correct this error by substituting the five-franc 
piece for it, or the quintuple of the frane itself. 
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four shillings each; to ten rupees; and to 
twenty-five francs. If it were —- to 
correct the slight variation which exists in 
these proportions, by adopting a coinage 
in America, India, and Europe, based on a 
uniform principle, under the different de- 
nominations familiar to each country, the 
m: st arduous part of the question of mone- 
tary union would be solved. An English 
four-shilling piece, the fifth of a pound, 
might thus represent the dollar, current in 
America and in several of our own colonies; 
it would also represent two Indian rupees, 
and five European francs — covditions which 
would give it currency in all parts of the 
world. The five-shilling piece, on the con- 
trary, which has been abandoned as a cum- 
brous and inconvenient coin, has the disad- 
vantage of not being readily convertible 
into any system of foreign coinage. The 
recent introduction of five-franc pieces in 
gold has been attended in France with great 
convenience to the public, and we tbink 
that the British half sovereign is a piece of 
too high a value to serve as the lowest gold 
coin in our circulation. These gold five- 
franc pieces at first appeared to be rather 
too small, especially to a community which 
were previously accustomed to the heavy 
silver crowns which they have superseded. 
But use has removed this objection in 

rance, and would speedily have the same 
effect in this country, though it has been 
remarked that northern nations prefer the 
use of coins heavier than those of the south. 
Thus, in the French monetary conference 
of 1865, Italy insisted on the reduction of 
the smaller pieces of silver to 20 centimes, 
a ge the wish of Belgium and Switzer- 
and. 

On this basis, the monetary circulation of 
British and Australian gold might be ex- 
tended to 68,000,000 of ‘inhabitants of con- 
tinental Europe, and it might be possible, 
as we have indicated, to include India 
and America in the same arrangement. 
This point being once attained, time would 
probably adjust the silver coinage of these 
respective countries to the same system. 

The future effect of this combination of a 
gold circulation between Great Britain and 
the Western Continental Union, would prob- 
ably be further extended by the fact, that, 
as Germany and the Low Countries have 
no gold circulation of their own, they neces- 
sarily use a large quantity of the French 
gold coinage. The German Commercial 
Congress which met at Frankfort in 1865, 
expressed a hope that Germany might 
strike and issue gold pieces of the value of 
20 Francs, of the French standard and pat- 





tern, and that these coins should be made a 
legal tender in Germany,—a measure 
which would give legal currency to the 
French Napoleon, or _ its ae 
throughout central Europe. M. Soetbeer, 
of Hamturgh, is a decided partisan of this 
scheme, and it is also supported by the 
‘ Boersen halle’ of Suaberdh, of the 17th 
July, 1866. Probably one of the first re- 
sults of the unification of Germany will be 
to give am increased impu'se to her mone- 
tary unicn; but with a view to her interna- 
tional relations the extension of the area of 
that inconvenient coin the Prussian three- 
shilling thaler is to be deprecated, as it bears 
no regular analogy to the other monetary 
systems of Europe. 

The result, therefore, of an understand- 
ing between England and France on this sub- 
ject would probably be to give their coinage 
an universal acceptance in all the principal 
States of this hemisphere, except perhaps in 
Russia, where the conditions of the circula- 
tion are’ peculiar, from her vast extent, and 
from her own large metallic productive- 
ness. 

_The great objection which may fairly be 
urged against the adoption of a scheme that 
threatens to modify, in however slight a 
degree, the established and intrinsic value 
of the English sovereign, is sufficiently ob- 
vious. The National Debt isa liability rep- 
resented nominally by a given number of 
pounds sterling, equivalent to a fixed and 
determined weight in gold. The interest of 
the debt is paid in sovereigns of the same 
value. All private debts, mortgages, and 
contracts are expressed in the samé terms; 
and to reduce the value of the coin in which 
they may be paid, is to take from the credi- 
tor and give to the debtor a sum equal to 
the amount of the difference. If the gold 
coin of England were brought into confor- 
mity with the gold coin of the Continent, 
the loss would be, as we have seen, 64 mill- 
igrammes of fine gold on each sovereign, 
or 0825 per cent. in weight, and about two 
pence in value. x 

But this difficulty, formidable as it un- 
doubtedly ‘appears to be, is one whigh has 
been met and surmounted by other States 
of as high credit and probity as our own; 
and there appears to be two ways of dealing 
with it. The first is simply to reduce the 
intrinsic value of the sovereign to this ex- 
tent, without taking account of the debts 
and liabilities contracted before the conver- 
sion, and this is the course advocated by 
Mr. Hendriks in his pamphlet. It is the 
course which was taken by the Dutch Gov- 
ernment in 1839, when it reduced the Dutch 
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florin from 9-613 grammes of fine silver to 
9-450 grammes, dimishing the coin by about 
163 milligrammes, representing two. per 
cent. of the original weight, on the princi- 
ple, as we presume, that what was lost by 
each member of the community in one ca- 
pacity was gained in another, and therefore 
that the process of conversion did, upon the 
whole, compensate itself. 

Mr. Hendriks remarks in his pamphlet : — 


‘In considering the question of a re-adjust- 
ment of the Mint Exchange or measure be- 
tween coin and bullion, it must be observed that 
there is satisfactory historical precedents for such 
acourse. We have remarked that the ratio of 
31. 17s. 104d. per ounce is empirical. It may even 
turn out on inquiry that the alteration to 3/. 17s. 
14d. international standard fineness would be 
less empirical, and nearer to the real present 
ratio of yold, as measured by silver in the open 
market for bullion. ‘The English standard until 
1816 was a silver one, with the collateral alter- 
native standard of gold coins in a fixed propor- 
tion sett'ed by royal proclamations and Mint in- 
dentures according to the then assumed ratio of 

ld to silver. Here we have ample precedent 
‘Or re-adjustment, and the gold discoveries of 
the last fifteen years appear to call for some- 
thing of the kind being again considered. The 
3/. 17s. 104d. per ounce was originally authorised 
by Charles. II. But the government of William 
and Mary increased it to a larger amount of 
gold coin per ounce of bullion. This, however, 
as shown by Sir Isaac Newton and others, was 
an over-estimation of gold, and made the coined 
guinea (for pounds were not then in existence) 
equal to 21s. 6d. instead of to its normal 21s. in 
silver. Silver coins could not, in this state of 
things, remain in circulation; they were melted 
(just as the French 5-franc pieces have been of 
late years), and the government of George I. 
(A.D. 1717) again changed to the ratio which 
has since prevailed.’ 


But, secondly, if the British legislature 
were resolved to effect this change in the 
current coin of the realm, without the slight- 
est deviation from those strict principles to 
which it has honourably adhered from the 
reign of Queer Elizabeth, and without so 
much as the appearance of any abasement 
in @e currency, then an allowance must 
be made in the payment of all existing 
debts, so as to render the amount paid in 
the new coinage exactly equivalent to the 
engagements contracted in the old one. 
This state of things would be productive of 
temporary but short-lived inconvenience, 
-and it would be exactly analogous (though 
in the inverse sense), to what took place in 
‘France, when the franc was substituted 
for the old French livre at the begining of 
ithe present century. The franc was worth 
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one livre three deniers, and the livre was 
worth 99 centimes: there was therefore a 
difference of one per cent. between the two 
coins. To meet this difficulty, the Govern- 
ment published, on the 26th Vendémiaire 
An VIII, an official table of equivalents, 
and all payments and accounts were sub- 
jected to this process of conversion, accord- 
ing to the established scale, until after a 
certain lapse of time the old livre had fallen 
into disuse. So too, the Pope has recent- 
ly published official tables for the reduction 
of the Roman scudo into Pontifical lire. 
This suggestion has found adherents both 
in England and in France, and the practi- 
cal inconvenience attending it is, perhaps, 
less than may be imagined. In England it 
has been associated with a further proposal 
for what is called the decimalisation of a 
pound, on the pound and mil scheme. To 
us it appears that these plans deserve and 
require very careful consideration. We 
should hail with great satisfaction the adop- 
tion of a complete and careful plan for the 
introduction of the decimal system, in the 
numeration and in the coins, weights, and 
measures of this country, because we are 
satisfied that this system, in its integrity, is of 
incalculable advantage to science, to trade, 
and to all the operations of daily life. But 
before the British Government and legis: 
ture can be asked to sanction any chan 
in the old-established habits of the people, 
which must always be productive of tem- 
porary inconvenience, they must be well 
assured that the change is to be made once 
for all; and that it is so contrived as to 
embrace all the desiderata of a new and 
improved currency. It would unquestionably 
be a useful work to enable us to assimilate 
our coinage, under its principal existing 
denominations, with that of foreign countries, 
so, at least, as to render our money con- 
vertible into its precise equivalents and to 
give it currency abroad. But this is only 
one portion of the reforms we should be glad 
to effect in our monetary system; and 
whenever the British Government is suf- 
ficiently enlightened and sufficiently sup- 
ported by public opinion to undertake the 
adjustment of these questions, we trust 
that a modification of our coinage would 
not only bring us into closer relations 
with the monetary system of the Conti- 
nent, but would also establish our own coin- 
age and numeration on the basis of the 
decimal system. The two things are distinct, 
and one of them might be effected without 
the other; but having regard to the serious 
temporary inconvenience of any modifica- 
tion in the representatives of value, it 1s 
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highly expedient that if any such charge|one of the progressive signs of the age. 
should be attempted it should be complete.| Even in the United States, the House of 
One of the chief inducements, however, | Representatives has recently manifested a 
to make an effort to assimilate the gold cur- | disposition to entertain proposals calculated 
rency of this country with that of Western |to bring their monetary system into a 
Europe, in the manner we have pointed |closer cgnnexion with that of Europe. 
out, is the minuteness of the change re-| Whatever the difficulties may be, it is not 
quired to effect that object. We are sepa- | impossible for the common interest of man- 
rated from the monetary system of France, kind to surmount them; and no common 
Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland by a very | interest is more obvious than that of estab- 
narrow line of division, and, as we have |lishingasimilarity or identity between those 
shown, the double standard still retained in | different representatives of value, which 
some of those countries, and even our own, may be described as the very language of 
duo-decimal system of numeration, present | trade; for to use the words of Landgrave 
no serious obsticles to the desired result.| Philip of Hesse at the begining of the 16th 
To establish a theoretical conformity be-| century — 
tween the monetary systems of different - : . 
nations may be impossible; but there is a ‘ Hatten wir alln eined Glauben, 
point of contact between them which may sgt sane agg ag a a a 
a to bring about their practical Dann stiinde es besser in dieser Welt.’ 
It is not unworthy of the attention of the 
financiers and economists of England to 
note the important changes which are tak- ‘Had all men but a single creed, 
ing place in foreign countries, with a view Faithful to God and just in deed, 
to render the means of exchange more sim- | One weight, one measure, coin, and gold, 
ple and universal; for these changes are *Twere better for all an hundredfold.’ 
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Which may be rendered — 








A Lonpon correspondent of the New York 
Tims writes :— ‘ We have another new Month- | of which so much fun has recently been made, 
ly which may not reach you, being mostly in-| is to be removed. It was originally at Canons, 
tended for home circulation. It is the Aldgate | near Edgeware, the seat of the sumptuous Duke 
Magazine, published to give away by a large of Chandos commemorated by Pope, but has 
clothing house. It is full of the sensation stories | been in the square for the last one hundred and 
which delight the millions. You open it and | twenty years. 
read : —‘ This man, so tall, so graceful, dressed | 
in one of Mills & Co’s elegant black suits, at 
50s., was approaching her. She trembled! It 
was he —it could be no other! She recognised| Some clergymen at Gravesend, who visit 
him by the glossy hat, bought of Mills & Co. for | the ships there, undertake (says the Atheneum) 
7s. 6d., by the exquisite fit of his handsome boots | to receive old books and periodicals, and get 
14s., and that most gentlemanly of overcoats, them bound and made up into ships’ libraries. 
sold only by Mills & Co.,at35s. Her heart beat | These are put on board ships not otherwise pro- 
audibly ; her limbs bent beneath her; she was | vided with books, or reading of any kind, for 
about to fall upon the greensward, when,’ &c., the sailors ; many ships are totally unprovided. 
&e. Each story is written so as to include acom- | All this is done without any charge on board, 
plete catalogue of goods and prices, which are | and no subscription is solicited from either of- 
80 impressed upon the reader by the thrilling in. | ficers or men. Parcels of books addressed by 
cidents and exquisite sentiments of the tale as | goods train to the St. Andrew’s Waterside 
never to be forgotten.” Itis said we must go Church Mission, Gravesend, are carried free 
from home to hear home news. This is certainly | from London by the railways on both sides of 
the first we have heard of the Aldgate Magazine. | the Thames. 


Tue statue of George II. in Leicester-square, — 
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CHAPTER XII. 
PLASTIC CIRCUMSTANCE. 


Once long afterwards, Catherine, speak- 
ing of the time before her marriage, said -to 
Reine, —“ Ah! Reine, you cannot imagine 
what it is to have been afraid, as I have 
been. I am ashamed, when I think of my 
cowardice and want of trust ; and yet I do 
not know that if the time were to come 
again, I might not be as weak, in my foolish, 
wicked longing for a fancied security.” 

“ T don’t know whether strong people are 
more or less to be pitied than weak ones, 
when they are in oe: song Reine an- 
swered, brusquely. ‘ You are much mista- 
ken if you think I have never been afraid. 
I tell you, there have been days when I 
have been afraid of jmmping over the cliff 
into the sea, like the swine in the scriptures, 
to escape from the torments of the con- 
demned. But we take things more at our 
ease now,” said Reine, with a sigh. “ One 
would soon die of it, if one whs always to be 
young. And yet, for the matter of that,” 
she added, glancing kindly at Catherine, 
“you look to me very much as you did when 


I knew you first.” And as she spoke Reine | i 


sent her shuttle swiftly whirling, and caught 
it deftly, while Josette, who had grown up 
tall and ‘eS stood by, scissors in hand, 
cutting the string into lengths. 

But this was long years afterwards, when 
Catherine looked back, as at a dream, to 
the vague and strange and unreal time 
which had preceded her marriage. There 
had been a quick confusion, a hurry, a com 
ing and going; it seemed to her like a ka- 
leidoscope turning and blending the old ac- 
customed colours and forms of life into new 
combinations and patterns. Catherine had 
watched it all with a bewildered indiffer- 
ence. She had taken the step, she was start- 
ing on the journey through the maze of the 
labyrinth, she had not the heart to go back. 
There had been long talks and explanations 
which never explained, and indecisions that 
all tended one way, and decided her fate 
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elated, perfectly satisfied; for Fontaine, like 
a wise man, regarded the outside aspect of 
things, and did not disturb himself concern- 
ing their secret and more difficult complica- 
tions. She had promised to be his wife. 
She was a charming person, he required no 
more; he had even declared that for the 
present he would not touch a single farthing 
of the small yearly sum which belonged to 
her. It was to be expended as hereto- 
fore upon the education of her sisters. In 
the holidays they were to find a home in the 
chalet. Fontaine felt that he was behaving 
liberally and handsomely, and it added to 
his satisfaction. Madame Mérard groaned 
in agony over her snuff-box at his mfatua- 
tion. That her son-in-law should marr y 
again, she had always expected. “ But 
never, never, Monsieur Mérard, did I think 
him capable of a folly like this!” cried the 
old lady. Monsieur Mérard, who was an 
extremely fat and good-humoured old gentle- 
man, tried to look as if the matter was not 
erfectly indifferent to him. There were 
Dat three things in life that really mattered ; 
all the rest must be taken as it came; this 

was his experience : — 
I. Your coffee should be hot in the morn- 


ing. 

II. You should have at least five trumps 
between you and your partner. 

III. Your washerwoman should not be 
allowed to starch your shirt collars into 
uncomfortable ridges. 

That very day she had sent them home 
in this horrible condition. Monsieur Mé- 
rard could not turn his head without suffer- 
ing. That Fontaine should marry more or 
less to please Madame Mérard seemed a 
trifle in such an emergency. 

Dick was the only person who doubted 
the expediency of the proposed arrange- 
ment, or at least who said as much to Cath- 
erine herself. He found a moment to speak 
to her alone in the Hall. 

“ Forgive me,” he said. “I know I of all 
a have the least right to speak; but 

ave you thought well over the tremendous 
importance of the step you are taking. You 


as certainly as the strongest resolves. Once | are, young enough to look for something 


she had been on the very point of breaking | different from . . 
everything off: and, looking back, she | Reine is always there. .. . 


. . If you wanted a home, 
Fontaine is an 


seemed to see herself again by the seaside, | excellent fellow ; but your tastes are so un- 
watching the waves and telling them that | like; your whole education and way of 
they should determine; or té/e-d-téte with thinking.” . . 


Fontaine, silent and embarrassed, trying to 


“You don’t know what it is,” said Cath- 


make him understand how little she had to erine, controlling herself and speaking very 

ive in return for all hig attentive devotion. | gently; “I shall have a home and some one 
He would not, perhaps he could not, under-| to look to,” but her heart sank as she 
stand her feeling for him ? 
troubling herself. 


He looked conscious, 


| 


Why was she spoke. 


Butler himself was one of those weak- 
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minded natures that sometimes trouble them- 
selves about other concerns besides their 
own and those of their own belongings. 
The stalwart hero who succeeds in lite, 
loves his wife and his children, or the ob- 
jects of his affection, his friends, his dog, 
but worries himself no farther about the 
difficulties and sorrows, expressed and un- 
expressed, by which he is surrounded. He 
does his day’s work, exchanges goodhu- 
moured greetings with the passers-by, but 
lets them pass on. He would never, for in- 
stance, dream of being sorry for a lonely, 
fanciful, little woman who chanced to cross 
his path. He might throw her a sovereign 
if she were starving, and shut the door, but 
that would be the extent of his sympathy. 
The Mr. Grundy’s of life are sensitle, man- 
ly fellows, business-like, matter-of-fact, and 
they would very sensibly condemn the fool- 
ish vagaries and compunctions of unpracti- 
cal visionaries like Dick. And they are 
safer companions perhaps than others of 
finer nerve and more sympathetic fibre. 
Catherine might have been heart whole 
and laughing still with the children in the 
garden, if Dick Butler had belonged tothe 
tribe of Mr. Grundys. Unluckily for her 

e was gentle and kind-hearted, and chiv- 
alrous after a fashion. He could not help 
being touched by helplessness and simplicity. 
He had said nothing to Catherine more 
than he had said to any of the young ladies 
of his acquaintance, but the mere fact of 
her dependence and inequality, — although 
he would not own it, — gave importance to 
what had no importance. It would have 
been truer kindness to have left her alone, 
for it is no longer the business of knights- 
errant to go about rescuing damsels in dis- 
tress. 

And yet Dick had the gift, which does 
not belong to all men: a gift of sympathy 
and an intuitive tenderness. “ What chance 
ot happiness was there for that impression- 
able little creature with the well-meaning 
but tiresome Fontaine?” So he said to 
himself and to his aunt one day; but Ma- 
dame de Tracy only assured him that he 
was mistaken im his estimate of Fontaine. 
It was a charming arrangement, and Cath- 
erine was perfectly happy. 

_ Catherine’s perfect happiness manifested 
itself by a strange restlessness ; she scarcely 
eat, her dreams were troubled, music would 
make her eyes fill up with tears. “ Voi che 
sapete,” some one was singing one evening ; 
she could not bear it, and jumped up and 
went out through the open window into the 
night. She did not go very far, and stood 
looking in at them all, feeling like a little 





stray sprite out of the woods peering in at the 
happy united company assembled in the 
great saloon. 

Madame de Tracy was surprised and 
somewhat disappointed at the silence and 
calmness with which Catherine accepted her 
new lot in life. She took the girl up into 
her room that night, and talked to her for 
nearly an hour, congratulated, recapitulat- 
ed, embraced her affectionately, and then 
sat holding her hand between her own fat 
white fingers; but it was all in vain. Her 
heroine would not perform ; the little thing 
had no confidence to give in return; she 
seemed suddenly to have frozen up; still, 
chill, pale, answering only by monosyllables, 
silent and impenetrable, Catherine seemed 
transformed into somebody else. She was 
not ungrateful for the elder lady’s kindness, 
but her eyes looked with a beseeching fawn- 
like glance which seemed to say,‘ only 
leave me, let me be.” This was not in the 
least amusing or interesting to Madame de 
Tracy or Catherine. It was a sort of slow 
torture. Dazed and a little stupefied, and 
longing for silence, to be expected to talk 
sentiment when she felt none, to blush, to 
laugh consciously, to listen to all the coun- 
tess’s raptures and exclamations, was weary 
work. The child did her best, tried to speak, 
but the words died away on her lips; tried 
to say she was happy, but then a sudden 
pain ir her, heart seemed to rise and choke 
her. What was she doing? Dick disap- 
proved. Was it too late to undo the work 
she had begun. 

Fontaine did not come up to the chateau 
that evening. It was perhaps fortunate for 
him that he was detained by Madame Mé- 
rard. Catherine thought not of the coun- 
tess’s congratulations but of Dick’s two 
words of warning that night, as she was 
sitting upon her bed half undressed, with 
all her hair tumbling about her. She could 
hear them all dispersing below, and Dick’s 
voice humming Voi che sapete, as he tramp- 
ed along the gallery, then a door banged, 
and all was silent. 

She was thinking of his words again in the 
courtyard next morning, sitting with her 
work upon a bench under a tree. The De 
Vernons, and Ernestine, and Dick, were at 
the piano in the little boudoir, of which the 
windows were open. Little Henri was march- 
ing in and out, and beating time with his 
whip. The young people were singing and 
screaming with laughter, and bangipg false 
notes on the piano sometimes, and laughing 
again. “ Take care, Henri, do not get out of 
the window,” cried his mother from within ; 
but Henri paid no attention. The gay 
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jangle went on, and the laughter and music 
poured out to where Catherine was sitting, 
with her chin resting on her two folded 

“hands. She could see through the iron 
gates; beyond the road lay a distance 
smiling in sunshine. She watched the smoke 
from a chimney drifting in the breeze. 
“ Clang a rang, clang a rang, Ta ra, ta ta 
ra,” sang the young people ; and then came 
a burst of laughter, and then more voices 
joined in. Catherine recognized Dick’s 
in the medley of+sounds. The sun shone 
hotter and hotter; a chestnut fell to’ the 
ground with a sudden snap, and the brown, 
bright fruit showed through the green pod. 
Again the music sounded and her ribbon 
fluttered gently. How happy they all seem- 
ed! What good spirits butler was in. The 
languid young Englishman setmed to have 
caught something of the life and gaiety of 
the people among whom he was staying. 
But he had looked grave when he spoke to 
her, Catherine thought. How good of him 
to think of her! Just then he came out 
and quickly crossed the yard without see- 
ing her. ‘* Do not be late,” cried Ernestine 
from the window. 

Dick nodded, and strode away along the 
dusty road towards the village. Catherine 
watched him from under her tree until he 
disappeared, and Henri and Naniue came 
up disposed for conversation, and bringing 
a supply of chestnuts for Miss George’s 
work-basket. 

“ Mon cousin is very disagreeable,” Henri 
said. “ He would not take me with him. I 
don’t care for him any more.” 

“ Mademoiselle, what stuff is this ?” said 
Nanine, taking hold of Catherine’s gown. 
“ Something English, is it not? Have you 
many more toilettes in your box upstairs ? 
Though to be sure,” added the child, with 
instinctive politeness, “ one does not require 
much when one is travelling, and you did 
not expect to remain with us long.” 

“J brought all the prettiest dresses I 
had, Nanine,” Catherine said, sadly, won- 
dering how much the children knew al- 
ready. ‘“ Why do you think I am not going 
to stay with you ?” 

Nanine turned red and did not answer : 
bat Henri cried out, ‘Oh no, Mademoiselle 
la Curieuse. Miss George has found you 
out. Miss George, she heard mamma say 
there was no room for you at Paris the day 
grandmamma was angry, and mamma _ had 
her migraine. It is not pretty to listen, is 
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it?” said Henri, who had not forgiven cer- 
tain sisterly lectures. 

Miss George blushed too, like Nanine, 
She began slowly 


and did not. answer, 
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throwing the chestnuts one by one into the 
basket at her side, and then suddenly started 
up. All the chestnuts which had remained in 
her lap, fell to the ground and rolled away. 
She left the amazed children to collect 
their scattered treasures. It was a noth- 
ing that the children had inadvertently re- 
vealed to her, and yet in her excited 
state it seemed the last drop in her cup. 
“ What did it all mean?” she said to her- 
self. “Who can I trust ? where can I go? 
Only Mr. Butler and Reine speak the 
truth tome. Ah! would Reine help me if 
I went to her? I think—I think she 
cares for me a little.” 


Meanwhile Dick, who had not gone to 


cliff to the farm. He found Reine sitting 
in the window of the kitchen, with her head 
resting upon her hand, as perplexed as 
Catherine herself, only facing her troubles 
and looking to no one else for help. What 
was she afraid of? She scarcely knew. 
She was afraid for Dick far more than for 
herself. 

Who can account for painful impres- 
sions? Reine’s was a strong and healthy 
organization, and of all people she would 
have seemed the least likely to be subject 
to vague terrors, to alarms indefinite and 
without a cause; and yet there were mo- 
ments of foreboding and depression, against 
which she found it almost impossible to strug- 
gle; almost, I say, because therein did her 
healthy and strengthful nature reassert 
itself, Vattling with these invisible foes, and 
resisting them valiantly. 

She, too, sometimes asked. herself whether 
she had done wisely and well? Whether 
she, a simple country girl, without experi- 
ence of the world, would ever be able to 
suffice to a grand seigneur like Dick. Once 
she had thought herself more than his 
equal, but that was over now. She was 
rich and he was poor, he told her; but it 
was a magnificent sort of poverty, and the 
word had not the same meaning for him as 
it had for old Nanon, for example, mun- 
bling her crusts. 

«“ Ah, was he, could he be in earnest ?” 
Reine asked herself. Dick’s languid man- 
ner might have been that of any young 
Machiavel of society; it frightened her 
sometimes, though she laughed at it to him; 
but his heart was a simple blundering ma- 
chine, full of kindness and softness. There 
was a real touch of genius about him for 
all his crude workmanship. Whatever peo- 
ple may say, genius is gentle and full of ten- 











derness. ‘It is cleverness which belongs 


the village after all, was walking along the - 
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perhaps to the children of this world. Some 
very dull and sad people have genius, though 
the world may not count it as such: a ge- 
nius for love, or for patience, or for prayer, 
may be. We know the divine spark is here 
and there in this world : who shall say under 
what manifestation or humble disguise ? 
Reine was not troubling herself about 
such speculations, but she trembled some- 
times for Dick, even more than for herself, 
and asked herself whether he might not do 
himself injury by marrying her? and so she 
told him when he came in now, and took her 
hand and kissed it, and asked what she 


, was thinking of, and why she looked so dis- 


turbed. 

Her answer did not quite please him some- 
how, though as she spoke she looked more 
beautiful than he had ever seen her, blush- 
ing, with tender deep eyes, as she sat in the 
light of the window. ‘“ Why do you always 
want to take care of me?” said Butler. 
“ Am I not big enough to take care of my- 
self? Reine, when we are married I shall 
take care of you too. I shall not let you 
work any more, and I shall paint you just as 
you look now, and not one of the fine ladies 
will be able to hold a candle to you.” 

“They will despise me,” said Reine, “as 
they did my mother ; perhaps for your sake 
they will just touch me with the end of 
their fans. You know well enough that it is 
from no want of love for you that I speak,” 
said Reine, blushing more deeply. ‘I love 

ou so well that I had rather you left me 

ere now this moment than that you were 
ever ashamed of me or sorry for what you 
have done,” and suddenly Reine the over- 
bearing, Reine the magnificent, burst into 
tears. ‘ 

Dick tried to reassure her, to console her, 
by every tender word he could think of; 
but Reine, recovering and ashamed of her 
weakness, pushed him away. “Go, go,” 
she said, as he bent over her, full of con- 
cern and gentleness. He was a little hurt; 
he loved her, but he could not always 
understand her—her odd abruptness and 
independence — her strange moods. He 
turned away — how well he remembered 
the scene in after years! The quaint, strag- 
gling room, with its odd, picturesque acces- 
sories, even the flower-pot in the window, 
and the faint scent from its blossoms; 
Reine’s noble head bent low, and the light 
upon it. He turned away, and as he did 
s0 he caught sight for one instant of a pale 
face looking in through the window —a 
pale, wistful, sad face, that disappeared in 
&amoment. Poor sad eyes! the sight of the 
two together was more than they could 
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bear. Human nature is very weak as well 
as very strong. Catherine had come across 
the sultry fields, looking to the farm for help 
and consolation. If Reine also advised it, 
she thought she would break for ever with 
the schemes she had consented to; go 
back, work hard, and struggle on as best 
she could. Dear Reine! she at least could 
be —— upon. Coming to the farm at 
last, she had found only Paris to welcome 
her with a lazy wag of his tail. There was 
no one about, all the doors were shut; even 
the house-door with its bars and heavy- 
headed nails all distinct in the sun. She 
tapped once or twice without being heard. 
She turned away at last disappointed, 
thinking Reine must be out in the fields; 
and then as she turned she glanced in 
through the window and saw the two. | 
Catherine could think of them together 
with a certain gentle loving sympathy: but 
to come knocking at the door wanting 
help, and not be heard; to stand by unno- 
ticed, and see them engrossed, utterly 
oblivious of her existence — oh, it was hard, 
life was cruel, friendship was an illusion! 

“Can anything be the matter?” Dick | 
said, starting up. “That was little Miss 
George.” And he went tothe door and 
looked out. He was only in time to see 
the little figure disappearing under the 
archway. 

Reine wiped her tears out of her eyes — 
I don’t know that she was the less sad for 
that, — she came to the doorway and stood 
beside him. “ Poor child!” she said ; ‘* was 
she looking in ?” 

‘She looked very strange,” said Richard. 
“Tt may have been my fancy—” And 
then catching Reine’s steady gaze he turned 
red in his turn. “ Don’t look like that, 
dear,” said he, trying to laugh, “or I shall 
think it was a ghost I saw.” 

A ghost indeed! the ghost of a dead love. 
Only yesterday some one was saying, with 
a sigh, —‘ There are other deaths sadder 
than death itself: friendships die and peo- 
ple live on, and love dies, too, and that is 
the saddest of all.” The saddest of all! 
and sometimes people come and look in 
through windows and see it. 

Petitpére came in a minute after, and 
found Reine and Richard still standing in 
the doorway. “ What have you been do- 
ing to the little demoiselle Anglaise ?” said 
he. “She passed close by the barn just 
now without speaking to me, and I think 
she was crying.” 

Catherine meanwhile was going quickly 
away from the place, leaving them, “‘.to- 





gether in their happiness,” so she kept tell- 
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ing herself. She hurried along the dusty 
road; she did not go back to the house, but 
she took a footway leading to the cliff, and 
she came to the edge at last and looked 
over. The small sandy convolvuluses were 
creeping at her feet, the wind shook the 
dry faint-coloured scentless flowers. The 
wavelets were rolling in, and the light 
struck and made fire upon each flashing 
crest. She clambered down the side of the 
cliff by a narrow little pathway which the 
fishermen had made there, and she came 
down upon the beach at last, and went 
stumbling over the shingle and sea-weed 
and heaps of sea-drift. 

Catherine had gone stumbling along un- 
der the shadow of the cliff. She did not 
care or think where she was going. She 
had come upon the smooth, rippled sands: 
the sea was swelling inland in a great rush- 
ing curve. She had passed the village ; 
she heard the sounds of life overhead as she 
went by; she had come to the terrace at 
the end of Fontaine’s garden. A little 
river of sea-water. was running in a cleft in 
the sand. Catherine had to jump to cross 
it. Ever afterwards she remembered the 
’ weary effort it was to her to spring. But 
she crossed the little ford, and came safely 
to the other side; and it was at this instant 
that somebody, rushing up, came and clasped 
her knees with many expressions of delight. 
It was Toto, who in his little childish squeak 
gladly exclaimed: “I saw you from the 
cabane. Papa sent me, and I ran.” The 
child was clmging to her still when Fon- 
taine himself made his appearance, slip- 
pered, and newspaper in hand, hastening to 
welcome her. 

“ Were you coming to find us, chére de- 
moiselle ?” said he. “Come, you are at 
home, you know.” 

Was she indeed at home? Catherine 
felt as if she had been crazy for a few min- 


utes with doubt, mistrust, indecision. She 
hated herself, and felt herself unworthy of 


Fontaine’s kindness, and yet she was inex- 
pressedly touched and cheered by it. She 
said to herself that she had found a friend 
in her sore necessity —that she should 
never, never forget his kindness, and in- 
deed she kept her vow. This was the last 
of her indecisions. 

A little later Fontaine walked back to 
the chateau with her. As they were 
going aldng she asked him if he knew that 
they had meant to send her away when they 
left for Paris? 

“Chére demoiselle,” said he, “how 
should I know it? It may or may not be 
true. I care not, since you remain.” 
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“T felt as if nobody wanted me,” Cathe- 
rine said, as they went in at the gates 
together. ’ 

Butler was alone on the terrace, smoking 
a cigar, when they came back. When he 
saw them he got up and came to meetithem. 
He looked a little curious, a little languid, 
and slightly sentimental. 

“ Why did you go away?” he said. “I 
rushed out to call you, Miss George, but 
you would have nothing to do with us.” 

“T—I did not want to stop just then,” 
she said, hastily. He had recognized her 
then! She turned to Fontaine in a con- 
fused sort of way, and called him to her. 

“ Charles,” she said, calling him by his 
Christian name for the first time. “ Have 
you? ... Will you?”... The words 
died away. But after that first moment she 
was quite outwardly calm again. Butler 
had recognized her. She made a great 
effort. She spoke quietly and indifferently, 
while to herself she said passionately, that 
at least he could not read her heart. She 
had taken her resolution, she would abide 
by it. , 
“Galen, in her place, would have done dif- 
ferently. Catherine was doing wrong, per- 
haps, but with no evil intent—she was 
false with a single heart. She thought there 
was no other solution to her small perplexi- 
ties than this desperate one she had taken. 
If she had been older she would have been 
wiser. Wait. That is the answer to most 
sorrows, to most troubled consciences. But 
how can one believe in this when one has 
not waited for anything? Some one says, 
very wisely and touchingly: “ To the old, 
sorrow is sorrow ; to the young, sorrow is 
despair.” What other interpretation ma 
there not be hidden beneath the dark veil 
to those who can see from afar ? 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MENDELSSOHN’S WEDDING-MARCH. 


CATHERINE BuTLER was to have been 
married on the 10th, but old Mr. Beamish 
was suddenly taken ill, and everything had 
to be put off indefinitely. Dick offered 
himself to remain at Tracy until after Cath- 
erine George’s wedding. 

This wedding was fixed for a very early 
date. Madame de Tracy was anxious to 
have it over before she left for Paris. Lady 
Farebrother, who was written to, sent back 
her consent in a strange jumble of religion 
and worldliness. Mrs. Buckington, to 





everybody’s surprise, came out with a fifty- 
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pound note for Catherine’s trousseau. The | lady was handsomely dressed in a grey silk 


modest little outfit did not take long to 
make ready. Fontaine undertook the other 
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own and a pale-coloured Cashmere shawl. 
She kept a little apart from the rest, never 


necessary arrangements at Caen, for from lifting her eyes off her book during the ser- 
the difference of religion there were some | vice. Madame de Tracy could not imagine 


slight complications 
usually attend weddings. The day came 
very quickly, almost unexpectedly and sud- 
denly at last, like most eventful days. 

The Protestant church is a great, grey, 
vault-like place, with many columns and 
sad-coloured walls. Catherine, who had 
slept at Caen the gight before in a house 
belonging to the De Vernons, came driving 
up to the door with Madame de Tracy just 
as the party arrived from Petitport by the 
early train. They all passed in together, 
but Catherine felt a chill as she came into 
the sombre place. It was so big, so full of 
echoes ; some one brushed against a chair as 
the little procession passed up the centre 
aisle, the dismal scraping sound reverberated 
from column to column. The clergyman 
was a kind-looking, white-haired old man, 
who read the service in a plaintive, mum- 
bling voice. He was only passing through 
the place, he knew none of the people, but 
he was interested in» the little sweet-eyed 
bride, and long afterwards he remembered 
her when he met her again. Fontaine was 
uncomfortable, and very glad when this 
part of the ceremony was over. There was 
no knowing where these mysterious rites to 
which he was exposed, defenceless and with- 
out redress, might not lead him. He was 
not anxious for Catherine. She was inured 
to it, and she was so docile and gentle, too, 
that nothing would be counted very heavily 
against her; but for a good Catholic like 
himself, who knew better, who had been 
carefully instructed, there was no saying 
what dangers he might not be incurring. 

The service was soon over, but Madame 
de Tracy had made some mistake in her 
orders, and when the wedding-party came 
out into the peristyle of the church, the 
carriages had both disappeared. It was but 
a short way to the church where they 
were going. Most of them had intend- 
ed to walk, and there was now no other 
alternative. “ Venez, madame,” said Jean 
de Tracy, offering Catherine his arm, while 
Fontaine followed with Madame de Tracy ; 
then came Marthe, with some children; and 
last of all, Dick, and a strange lady, who 
had also artived from Petitport by the early 
train. It was not Madame Mérard. She, 
naturally enough, refused to be present at 
the ceremony; Madame Ernestine, too, 
found it quite out of the question to be u 
at such an impossible hour. The strange 














yond those which| who she was at first, but Catherine’s eyes 


brightened when she saw her. 

The strange lady looked a little ashamed 
and shy and fierce at once. She had 
fancied people stared at her as she came 
along; and no wonder, for a more- beautiful 
and noble-looking young creature than 
Reine Chrétien at that time never existed. 
Under her bonnet her eyes looked bigger 
and brighter, and her rippled hair was no 
longer hidden under the starch of her cap ; 
she came up with a certain grace and stately 
swing which she had caught from her 
mother. Secretly, she felt uncomfortably in 
her long-trained gown ; but she came brave- 
ly along, as if she had been used to her 
draperies all her life. Dick was amused and 
interested to see his peasant maiden so 
transformed. 

“ Reine, I never should have dared to fall 
in love with you if I had first known you 
like this,” said he, watching his opportunity, 
and taking his place beside her. 

“ Don’t laugh at me,” said Reine. 

“What a dismal affair this has been. [| 
know my aunt has cooked the whole thing 
up,” Dick went on. “ They are not in the 
least suited to each other.” 

Reine sighed. “ Ill-assorted marriages 
never answer,” she said, in the quick harsh 
tones she sometimes used. 

“But well-assorted marriages, mademoi- 
selle,” said Dick, gaily and kindly, and then 
he stopped short. A sad glance had crossed 
his; Catherine looked back with her pale 
face, and the young man, who always said 
out what was in his mind, began pitying 
her to his companion. 

Reine, never very talkative, became 
quite silent by degrees. 

Some bells were ringing from some of the 
steeples, and to Catherine they seemed 
playing one of the bars of Mendelssohn's 
wedding-march over and over again. They 
were passing by some of those old wooden 
houses which still exist in the quaint old 
city, piled with carvings and balconies and 
flowers, chiefly balsams, flaming against the 
blackened walls; heads were peeping 
through. the windows, casements were 
gleaming. It was like the realization of a 
fancy Catherine once had long ago, when 
she was listening to Beamish in the studio. 

“ How loudly those bells are ringing, they 


p | will break their necks,” said Jean de Tracy, 


by way of something to say, for conversa- 
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tion was a little difficult, under the cireum- 
stances, and silence was difficult too. 

All round the church of St. Pierre there 
is a flower-garden. The church stands at 
the end of the quai, and at the meeting of 
many streets. The market people were in 
groups all about when the wedding-party 
arrived: There seemed to be an unusual 
stir in the place. It is always gay and 
alive, to-day it was more than usually 
crowded with white caps, and flowers, and 
blouses, and baskets of vegetables. Jean 
de Tracy, who was used to the place, led 
the way across to a side door, which he 
opened and held back for Catherine to pass 
in, but she waited until the others came up. 
Fontaine and Madame de Tracy first 
entered, the others following after, and then 
there was a sudden stop, and no one ad- 
vanced any farther. If the Protestant tem- 
ple seemed melancholy, this was terrible to 
them as they came in out of the cheerful 
clatter and sunshine, into a gloom and 
darkness which startled them all. The 
high altar was hung completely in black ; 
the lights burnt dimly: by degrees, when 
they could distinguish more clearly, they 
saw that figures in mourning were passing 
up the long aisle, while voices at the altar 
were chaunting a requiem for the dead. 
Catherine gave a little ery, and seized hold 
of some one who was standing near her. 

“ Ah! how terrible!” cried Madame de 
Tracy, involuntarily. 

« There must be some mistake,” said Dick. 
“ Have we come to the wrong church ?” 

“Tt often happens so in our churches,” 
Reine said, quietly taking Catherine’s hand. 
“ I do not think there is any mistake.” 

Fontaine and Jean de Tracy went hastily 
forward to speak to an official who was ad- 
vancing up a side aisle. As Reine said, 
there was no mistake, they were expected ; 
a little side-altar had been made ready for 
them, Where l’Abbé Verdier’s well-known 
face somewhat reassured them, but not 
entirely. We all know that the marriage 
service goes on though there are mourners 
in the world. Why not face the truth? 
and yet it was sad and very depressing. 
The ceremony was hurried through, but 
Catherine was sobbing long before it came 
to an end. Marthe was the person who was 
least moved. It put her in mind of her own 
profession, now soon approaching, when 
neither marriage nor burial-service, but 


some hing between the two, would be read | 


over her. Reine was trying to cheer and 
reassure the children. Toto said he wanted 
to go, he was frightened and began to whim- 
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per, and at last Reine took hirh out into the 
rch. 

Butler, who always seemed to know 
where she was, followed her a minute after, 
and stood with her under the noble old 
porch with its ornamentations and gurgoyles 
carved against the blue of the sky; stony 
saints and flowers, fantastic patterns, 
wreaths, birds flying, arch built upon arch, 
delightful bounty and intricate loveliness, 
toned and tinted by the years which had 
passed since these noble gates were put up 
to the house of the Lord, and the towers 
overhead were piled. Dick thought he 
should be well content to stand there with 
Reine like the abbots and saints all about, 
and see the centuries go by, and the great 
tides of the generations of people. 

Reine was busy meanwhile, answering 
Toto’s impatient little questions; her shaw 
was half slipping off, as she leant against a 
niche in the wall: with one hand (it was a 
trick she had) she was shading her eyes 
from the sun, with the other she was holding 
Toto’s little stout fist. 

“I am trying to give you a name,” said 
Dick at last, smiling. “I do not know 
what noble lady was martyred in Cashmere, 
for whom you might stand, in your niche, 
just as you are.” 

As he spoke, some more of the mourners 
passed in. It was the funeral of a high dig- 
nitary in the place, and numbers of people 
were attending it. ~“* What a sad wedding 
for poor Catherine,” Reine said, looking 
after them. 

“Poor little thing! It must be almost 
over now,” Dick answered. 

“T shall not be sorry for one if it were, 
only to get rid of all this,” said Reine, tug- 
ging at hergreat Indian shawl; “ and to go 

ack to Petitport quietly in my own every- 
day clothes.” 

“] think after all I like you best in your 
cap and apron,” said Butler, looking at her 
critically. 

“I knew it, I knew it!” Reine cried, 
suddenly flashing up ; “Iam not used or fit 
for anything else but what_I am accustomed 
to. I often feel if I ever put off my poor 
peasant dress it may turn out an evil day 
for you and for me. You might change and 
be ashamed of me perhaps, and”. . . 

“ Hush, Reine,” said Butler: “it isn’t 
worthy of you to have so little trust in me. 
Why wouldn’t you believe me the other 
day. as now, when I tell you?” ... 

“ Shall I tell you what makes me mistrust 
you?” the girl answered, and her eyes 
seemed to dilate, and then she suddenly 
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broke off and went on angrily: “ Ah, I am 
no angel from heaven ; I have told you that 
often enough. We in our class are not like 
you others. We don’t pretend to take 
things as they come, and to care, as you do, 
for nothing, nor do we women trick our 
husbands, and speak prettily to them as if 
they were children to be coaxed and 
humoured. I -have got good blood in my 
veins, but I ama woman of the people for 
all that, and I love frankness above all 
things, and there are things belonging to 
this dress, belonging to rich people I hate, 
and I always shall hate; never will I con- 
descend to deceive you, to pretend to be 
what I am not—I cannot dissemble; do 
you see?” she cried; “and if there is any- 
thing in my mind, it comes out m time — 
hatred, or jealousy, or whatever it may be.” 

“You are pretending to be what you are 
not when you make yourself out worse than 
se are,” Dick said gravely, chipping off a 
‘little piece of the cathedral with his pen- 
knife. The little bit of soft stone fell to the 
ground like dust — Reine looked up, hesitat- 
ed, and suddenly calmed down. “ Forgive 
me,” she said at last, with a thrilling low 

voice, “I was wrong to doubt you;” and 
she tore off her glove and put: her honest 
hand in his. Butler was touched, and 
stooped and kissed it; but he wished, and 
in his turn hated himself for wishing, that 
she had not pulled off her glove. 

And so the martyr came out of her niche, 
and it was time to go, but before the wed- 
ding-party left the church some one whis- 
pered to M. Fontaine to come out by the 
side-door, for the funeral: carriages were 
drawn up at the great front, entrance. 

Fontaine took his wife away to Rouen for 
a fortnight’s distraction after the ceremony. 
While the two were going off in.a nervous 
téte-d-téte in the coupé of a railway carriage, 
the others were returning to Tracy, silent 
and depressed for the most part, like peo- 
ple after an unsuccessful expedition. 

~] am going to smoke a cigar,” said Dick, 
looking in at the duor of the carriage where 
Madame de Tracy and Marthe and the chil- 
dren wére installed. De Tracy hearing 
this, started up from his seat and said he 
would come too, and Dick walked along the 
second-class carriages until he had made his 
selection. 

In one corner of a crowded department 
sat a peasant-girl with two great baskets at 
her knees. De Tracy got in without even ob- 
serving her, sat down at the other end of the 
bench, and let down the window and puffed 
his smoke out into the open air. Dick did 
not light his cigar after all, but sat turning 








one thing and another‘ in his head. Once 
looking up he caught the glance of Reine’s 
two kind eyes fixed upon him, and he could 
not help saying, “ What has become of the 
grand lady Mademoiselle Chrétien.” Reine 
pointed to her baskets and looked down 
trying to be grave. Butler did not speak 
to her any more ; the compartment was full of 
blouses ; he had only wanted to see her safe 
to her journey’s end. 

Dominique was at the station with the 
cart he had brought for Reine, and the 
Tracy carriage was waiting too. Madame 
de Tracy, nodding greetings right and left, 
got in, followed by Marthe and the children 
and little Toto, who was to spend a coupie 
of days at the chateau before he went to his 
grandmother. Madame de Tracy knew 
everybody by name and graciously inquired 
after numbers of Christian names. 

“ Jean, there is that excellent Casimir,” 
pointing to a repulsive-looking man with 
one eye. “ Bring him here to me. How 
do you do? how is your poor wife? Ah, I tor- 
got, you are not married. How are you 
yourself? Notcoming, Jean? Then drive 
on, Jourdain. Baptiste, put Monsieur Toto 
on my great fur cloak ; yes, my child, you 
must, indeed ; I should never forgive myself 
if you were to catch cold now your papa is 
away. Never mind being a little too warm.” 
And so the carriage load drove off in slight 
confusion, poor Toto choking, and trying in 
vain to get his mouth out of the fur. 

Meanwhile Dick went and helped Reine 
into her cart with as much courtesy as if she 
was a duchess getting into a magnificent 
chariot. She blushed, nodded good-night, 
and drove off immediately ; and then Butler 
came back and joined his cousin, who was 
standing by, looking rather surprised. 

“Come along, my Don Quixote,” said Jean, 
turning off the little platform and striking 
out towards the fields. It wasa quiet twi- 
light walk. They both went on in silence 
for a time. There was a sound of grass- 
hoppers quizzing at their feet from every 
grass tuft and distant coppice and hedge- 
row. One or two villagers passed them, 
tramping home to their cottages. 

“IT hope my mother is satisfied,” said 
Jean de Tracy at last, “and easy in her 
mind. I must confess, Dick, that I myself 
had some misgivings. That poor little thing ! 
I could see very well that it was not Fon- 
taine she was thinking of all the time. Hé! 
It is not the first wedding I have been at.” 

Dick could not answer; he felt horri- 
bly guilty and uncomfortable. “ Heaven 


knows,” he was thinking to himself, “I am 





unconscious of ever having said a word or 
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done anything to make that poor child fancy 
I cared for her!”... He was haunted by 
the remembrance of that pale face looking in 
through the window, and yet-it might have 
been a mere chance after all. His course 
was plain enough now; to Reine he had 
spoken words of love, to her he was bound 
by every tie of honour and sincere affection, 
and yet his head was full of all sorts of re- 
grets and remorses. Reine’s sudden out- 
break had left a discomfort in his mind 
which he tried in vain to shake off, — a dis- 
comfort which concerned Reine herself as 
well as poor little Catherine. He began to 
hate concealment, to tell himself that the 
sooner he had done with mysteries the bet- 
ter. Should he tell them all now, directly ; 
should he speak to his cousin here walking 
beside him, and tell him of his plans, or wait 
a little longer until he had spoken to his 


uncle Charles first before declaring himself’ 


to the others? On the whole he decided 
this last plan would be best. But he vowed 
to himself that Reine at least should have 
no cause to reproach him. “ At all events 
she is rich; they ought to approve of that,” 
thought Dick, bitterly. “I shall have a ter- 
r-ble time of it, but that cannot be helped.” 
He would work hard and make himself inde- 
pendent, and brave the coming storm. It 
was true that she had enough for them both, 
even now ; but to accept her money was au 
impossibility, and she had acknowledged it 
herself when she had once told him how rich 
she was. 

Now that Reine knew him better, that a 
certain education in the way of the world 
had come to her, she began to understand 
better than she had done before their rela- 
tive positions. Jt was no Jonger the poor 
and strugyling artist aspiring to the hand 
of the rich fermiére who had been so courted 
and much made of by the small dignitaries 
and needy propriétaires of the place. She 
understood better the differences between 
them; she began to see the gulf which she 
must cro:s if she did not wish to shock him 
and repulse him unconsciously at almost 
every step. He could not come to her as 
she had imagined once : she must go to him. 
Her heart failed her sometimes. That 
sham, idle, frittering, fidgety, trammelled, 
uneasy life had no attractions for her. 
Reine imagined herself playing the piano 
and nodding her head in time, and occasion- 
ally fanning ‘herself with a scented pocket- 
handkerchief, and burst out laughing at the 
idea. Her notions of society were rather 
vague, and Dick hardly knew how to ex- 
plain to her the things he was so used to. 

“T hope you will never fan yourself with 





— pocket-handkerchief,” he said, when 
ine described her visions for the future. 
He owned to himself sometimes that she was 
right in what she said. He liked her best 
when he thought of her as herself, at home 
in her farm, with her servants and her ani- 
mals round her. There she was, simple and 
gentle and thoughtful in all her ministra- 
tions, occupied always, unselfish, and only 
earetul for others. After that last outbreak 
she met him with a sweet bumility and wo- 
manliness which charmed him and touched 
him utterly. The night he said good-by to 
her she came out with him under the great 
arch, and stood looking at him with her 
noble tender face. 

“ Fate has done its best to separate us, 
has it not?” said Reine, smiling; “ putting 
us like this, on different sides of the sea. 
Bat you will come back, is it not so?” she 
said, “ and I have no fear any more. I shall 
wait for you here.” 

The sunset was illuminating the old farm 
and the crumbling barns, and Petitpére’s 
blue smock and white locks, a3 he sat on his 
bench smoking his evening pipe ; some cows 
were crossing the road from one field to 
another, with tinkling bells sounding far in- 
to the distance ; the great dog came up and 
rubbed kis head at his mistress’sknee. “ He 
will know you again,” Reine said, holding 
out both her hands, “ when you come back 
to me,” and so they parted. 

The next day the whole family of Tracys 
started together for Paris. Madame mére 
in a huge bonnet, which almost completely 
concealed her face, was assisted from her 
apartment by her grandson to a close car- 
riage. She was anxious to consult some 
Paris doctors on the state of her health. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MADAME FONTAINE AT HOME IN THE 
CHALET. 


Wuen Catherine with her husband re- 
turned from their trip a fortnight later and 
looked out through the diligence windows 
at the chateau, the blinds were drawn, the 
shutters shut, the garden chairs were turned 
up on their seats, the great iron gates were 
closed fast. Catherine never had realized 


so completely that she was not coming back 
there any more, but to the little chalet with 
the balconies and weathercocks which Mad- 
ame de Tracy had shown her. It was like 
the story of Rip Van Winkle: she had been 
away among the elves and gnomes a hun- 
dred years. Everybody was gone that she 
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was used to: Dick was gone, the others dis- 
persed here and there ; most of the strangers 
lodging in the village had left; even. Cathe- 
rine George had vanished ; Monsieur and 
Madame Mérard had retired to their cam- 
gne. It was a mouldy little villa on the 
igh-road to Bayeux, but Fontaine assured 
her from experience that thev would doubt- 
less return before long. Perhaps in his 
heart of hearts the worthy maire regretted 
that his té/e-a-1éte should be so soon inter- 
rupted, but he blamed himself severely for 
the inconsiderate feeling. “ After-all that I 
owe to these excellent parents,” he ex- 
plained, “the magnificent dot which their 
daughter brought me, I feel that they must 
always look upon the chalet as their home 
whenever they feel inclined to do so. You, 
ma trés-chéere amie, are gifted with a happy 
and equable temper: I know you will not 
hesitate to bestow upon them those filial at- 
tentions which are so graceful when accord- 
ed by youth to old age. Believe me, I shall 
not be ungrateful.” 

Catherine smiled at the solemn little ad- 
dress : she was glad that there was anything 
she could do for her husband. For already 
his kindness, his happiness, his entire -con- 
tentment, had made her ashamed. ‘ Ah, it 
was cruel to have taken so much, to have so 
little to give in return,” she had thought 
once or twice. At least she would do her 
duty by him, she told lerself, and it was 
with a very humble, and yet hopeful, heart 
that she passed the threshold of her new 
home. Toto was there to welcome them, 
and to trample upon all the folds of Cathe- 
rine’s muslin dress with his happy little feet, 
and Justine, the excellent cook, came out to 
stare at the new inmate of the chalet. 

“ Soyez la bien-venue,” said Fontaine, em- 
bracing his wife affectionately ; and they all 
three sat down very happily, to dine by the 
light of the lamp. ‘The entertainment be- 
gan with a melon. 

“Grandmamma is coming on Saturda 
week,” said Toto. “Mr. Pélottier will call 
for them on his way back from Caen.” 

“ Ah, so much the better,” said Justine, 
who was carrying away the empty dishes. 
Justine did not approve of second mar- 


riages. 

——_ Fontaine soon found that she 
would have little or nothing to do with the 
domestic arrangements in the chalet. She 
was much too greatly in awe of Justine, the 
excellent cook, who had fried Fontaine’s 
cutlets for fifteen years, to venture to inter- 
fere in the kitchen. Fontaine himself had 
been accustomed, during his long bachelor 
life and after his first wife’s death, to inter- 
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est himself in the cares of the ménage. He 
superintended the purchase of fish, the mar- 
keting, the proper concocting of the pot-au- 
feu. He broke sugar, and made himself 
generally useful in the house. He might be 
discovered sometimes of a fine morning bu- 
sily employed in the courtyard, sawing up 
pieces of wood for the stove. He cut 

with his penknife to hang up the Clothes in 
the field; he had even assisted on occasion 
to get them in before a shower came down. 
He knocked nails, gardened, mended win- 
dows, signed papers for the villagers, con- . 
tracts of marriage, agreements, disagree- 
ments. The people of Petitport were con- 
stantly coming to their maire for redress and 
advice. 

Fontaine used to do his best to dissuade 
them from going to law, but the neighbours 
were tenacious of their rights, and enjoyed 
nothing so much as a good lawsuit. Even 
old Nanon Lefebvre once insisted on spend- 
ing her wretched earnings in summoning 
her cousin Leroi at Bayeux, who had un- 
justly grasped a sum of two pounds, she 
declared, to which she was entitled. She 
lost her trial, and received back a few shil- 
lings from Fontaine’s own pocket, with a 
lecture which she took in very ill part. She 
never would believe he had not made some 
secret profit by the transaction. 

The very first morning after her arrival, 
Catherine, who was outside upon the ter- 
race, heard the stormy voices of some of 
Monsieur le Maire’s clients coming shrill 
and excited from the kitchen, where Fon- 
taine often administered justice. From the 
little embankment Catherine could see the 
sea and the village street descending, and 
the lavdtoire, where the village women. in 
their black stockings and white coiffs and 
cotton nightcaps were congregated scrub- 
bing and flapping and chattering together. 
The busy sounds came in gusts to Catherine 
in her garden, the fresh sea-breezes reached 
her scented by rose-trees. On fine days 
she could make out in the far distance the 
faint shimmer of the rocks of the Calvados 
out at sea, where the Spanish galleon struck. 
It struck and went down, and all on board 
perished, the legend runs, and the terrible 
rocks were called by its name for a warning. 
But now-a-days all the country round 1s 
christéned Calvados, and the name is so 
common that it has lost its terror. 

Fontaine sometimes administered justice 
in the kitchen, sometimes in a little dark 
draughty office, where he kept odd pieces 
of string, some ink, some sealing-wax, and 
some carpenter's tools. The chalet was 





more picturesque than comfortable as a 
39. 
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habitation. The winds came thundering 

ainst the thin walls and through the 
chinks and crevices; the weather-cocks 
would go twirling madly round and round, 
with a sound like distant drums. In the 
spring-tides, Justine had said, the water 
would come up over the embankment and 
spread over the marguerite beds and the 
rose-trees, and the rain falling from the 
cliff would make pools in front of the dining- 
room door. The drawing-room was up- 
stairs. It was a room of which the shutters 
were always closed, the covers tied down 
tightly over the furniture, the tablecloths 
and rugs rolled up, and the piano locked. 
The room was never used. When Monsieur 
Mérard was there they were in the habit of 
sitting in his bedroom of an evening, Fon- 
taine told his wife. “C’est plus snog, 
comme vous dites,” he said. Catherine de- 
murred at this and begged to be allowed to 
open the drawing-room, and make use of it 
and of the piano. Fontaine agreed, — to 
what would he not have agreed that she 
wished ? — but it was evidently a pang to 
him, and he seemed afraid of what Madame 
Mérard might say. 

The second day seemed a little longer to 
Catherine than the first at the chalet, and 
the third a little longer than the second. 
Not to Fontaine, who settled down to his 
accustomed occupations, came, went, always 
taking care that Catherine should not be 
left for any time alone. Now and then, as 
days went on, she wished that she could be 
by herself a little more; she was used to 
solitude, and this constant society and at- 
tention was a little fatiguing. All that was 
expected from her was, “ Yes, mon ami,” 
“+ Non, mon ami.” At the end of a month 
it became just a little wearisome; for, 
counting the fortnight at Rouen, Catherine 
had now been married a month. Petitport 
had begun to put on its nightcap; scarcely 
any one remained, shutters were put up, 
and there was silence in the street. She 
walked up to the farm, but Reine had been 
away at Caen for some time, ey 
told her. One day was like another. No- 
body came. Fontaine talked on, and 
‘Catherine almost looked forward to the 
arrival of Toto’s grandparents to break the 
monotony. ‘ 

“ Ce qui cofite le plus pour plaire,’ c’est 
de cacher que Von s’ennuie.” Catherine 
ihad read this somewhere in a book of Freneh 
cmaxims, and the words used to jangle in 
iher ears long afterwards, as words do. 
Sometimes she used to think of them invol- 
vuntarily in those early days in the begin- 
vming of her married life, when she would be 
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sitting by her own fireside alone with Fon- 
taine. Monsieur le Maire was generally 
bolt upright on a stiff-backed chair by the 
table, delightedly contemplating the realiza- 
tion of his dreams; while Madame Fon- 
taine, on a low little seat by the fire, with 
her work falling upon her lap, was wonder- 
ing, perhaps, w ae this could be her own 
self and the end of all her vague ideals. 
The little gold ring upon her finger seemed 
to assure her it was so indeed. This was 
her home at last. There sat her husband, 
attentive, devoted, irreproachable, discur- 
sive — how discursive! Conversation was 
Fontaine’s forte, his weakness, his passion, 
his necessity. The most utterly uninterest- 
ing and unlikely subjects would suggest 
words to this fertile brain; his talk was a 
wonder of ingenuity and unintermittingness, 
Now for the first time for many years he 
had secured a patient and a silent listener, 
and the torrent which had long been 

artially pent up had found a vent. Poor 

ontaine was happy and in high spirits; 
and under the circumstances could any 
repetition, retrospection, interrogation, as- 
severation, be sufficient ? Must not ever 
possible form of speech be employed to tell 
Catherine how sensible he was to the hap- 
piness which had befallen him? “ And 
you too are happy,” he used to say, trium- 
phantly ; and if his wife smiled gratefully, 
and answered “ Yes,” no one, I think, 
could blame her. 

She was happy after a fashion. It was 
so strange to be wanted, to be loved and of 
importance, and looked for and welcomed. 
She found this as difficult to believe in as 
all the rest. Fontaine was always thinking 
of what would give her pleasure. Her 
sisters were to come to her for their holidays 
always — whenever she liked, he said; and 
Catherine’s heart beat with delight at the 
thought of welcoming them to her own roof. 
The pretty room upstairs, looking down the 
street, should be theirs, she thought; she 
would buy two little beds, some flower-pots 
for the window. Every day she looked in, 
on her way up and down, planning small 
preparations for them, and one little scheme 
and another to please them. How happy 
they would be! This thought was almost 
perfect delight to her. She loved to pic- 
ture them there, with their little beloved 
ugly heads. She took Toto into her confi- 
dence, and one day he came rushing in 
with a plaster statuette of Napoleon at St. 
Helena he had bought in the street. “ C'est 
pour tes petites sceurs,” said he, and his 
stepmother caught him in her arms and 
covered his round face with kisses. Fon- 
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taine happened to be passing by the door at 
the moment. His double eyeglasses were 
quite dim, for his eyes had filled with tears 
of happiness as he witnessed the little scene. 

“ Je me trouve tout attendri?” said he, 
omen in, “ ““ mon i Boge have 
made two people ve a coming 
here. I ar dotting tenet 3 pa They 
relieve the heart.” 

It was a pathetic jumble. When Fon- 
taine was unconscious he was affecting in 
his kindliness and tenderness of heart, and 
then the next moment he would by an 
afterthought become suddenly absurd. 

In the first excitement of his return Fon- 
taine had forgotten many little harmless 
precisions and peculiarities which gradually 
revived as time went by. On the morning 
that Monsieur and Madame Mérard were 
expected he appeared in a neat baize apron, 
dusting with a feather brush, arranging fur- 
niture, bustling in and out of the kitch- 
en, and personally superintending all the 
preparations made to receive them. 

“Can't I do something?” Catherine tim- 
idly asked. 

“Va-t’en, mon enfant,” said Fontaine, 
embracing her. “I am busy.” 

Catherine knew it was silly, but she could 
not bear to see him so occupied. She took 
her work, went and sat in the dining-room 
window waiting, and as she sat there she 
thought of the day she had come with Mad- 
ame de Tracy, a stranger, to the gate of her 
future home. 

Toto came running in at last to announce 
the arrival of his grandmother and grand- 
father. Fontaine took off his apron and 
rushed into the garden, and Catherine went 
and stood at the door to welcome them, a 
little shy, but glad on the whole to do her 
best to please her husband and his relations. 

Monsieur and Madame Mérard were 
heavy people. They had to be carefully 
helped down from the little high carriage 
in which they had arrived by Justine and 
Fontaine, who together carried in their 


_ moderate boxes and packages. Although 


her trunk was small, ame Mérard was 
neatly and brilliantly dressed. Monsieur 
Mérard, who was a very, very stout old 
gentleman, wore slippers, a velvet cap, and 
short chequed trousers. He took off his 
coat immediately on arriving, as a matter 
of course, and sat down, breathless, in a 
chair near the window. 

“ Venez, mon amie,” said Fontaine, much 
excited, leading Catherine up by the hand. 
“Mon pére, ma mére” (the maire had a 
turn for oratory and situation), “I bring 
you a daughter,” he said ; “accord to her a 





portion of that affection you have for many 
years bestowed on me.” 

A snuffy kiss from Madame Mérard on 
her forehead, something between a sniff 
and a shake of the head, was the portion 
evidently reserved for Catherine. Mon- 
sieur Mérard signed to her to advance, and 
also embraved her slowly, on account of his 
great size. After that they seemed to take 
no more notice of her, only every now and 
then Catherine felt the old lady's sharp eyes 
fixed upon her like the prick of two pins. 

“Eh bien, Justine,” said Madame Mé- 
rard, addressing the cuisinigre. “Has 
everything been going on well? You. have 
taken good care of Monsieur and of Toto? 
What are you going to give us for our 
breakfast to-day ?.” 

“Monsieur is responsible for the break- 
fast,” said Justine, irascible now that she 
was sure of an ally. “If he thinks it is 
possible for a cook to attend to her business 
when the masters are perpetually in and out 
of the kitchen he is much mistaken.” 

“You are right, ma fille,” said Madame 
Mérard. soothingly. ‘I have told him so a 
hundred times. Eh bien, dites-moi! Where 
have you been taking your butter since I 
left ?” 

“] have taken it from Madame Binaud, 
as madame desired,” said Justine. 

“That is right,” said Madame Mérard, 
“ and yet there is no trusting any one. Im- 
agine, Charles! that I have been payin 
thirty-eight sous a pound. It was for g 
Isyngny butter, that is true, but thirty-eight 
sous! Ah, it is abominable. How much 
do you pay for butter in England, mad- 
ame ?” said the old lady, suddenly turning 
round upon Catherine, and evidently ex- 
peeting a direct answer to a plain question. 

“ Half-a-cr—I don’t know,” said Cathe- 
rine, looking to Fontaine to help her. 
Fontaine turned away much disappointed : 
he wanted his wife to shine, and he guessed 
the painful impression her ignorance would 
produce. 

“Ho, ho,” gaid old Mérard, in a droll 
little squeaking voige, ‘‘ Madame Mérard 
must give you some lessons, my young lady.” 
He was -naturedly trying to avert 
disagreeables. 

“ Lessons,” said Madame Mérard, hoarse- 
ly. “It is no longer the fashion for young 
women to interest themselves in the man- 
agement of their domestic expenses. It is 
perhaps because they contribute nothing to 
them.” 

Catherine felt very angry at this unpro- 
voked attack. She made an effort. “I 
shall be very glad to learn anything you 
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will teach me,” she said. But already she 
was beginning to wonder whether she had 
not been wrong to wish for the /éte-d-téte to 
be interrupted. If it is hard to seem amused 
when one is wearied, it is Also difficult to 
conceal one’s pain when one is wounded. 
They all sat down to breakfast. Monsieur 
Mérard asked for a pin, and carefully fast- 
ened his napkin across his shirt-front. 
Madame Mérard freely used her knife to 
cut bread, to eat dainty morsels off her 
plate. Everything went on pretty smoothly 
until Toto, who had been perfectly good for 
a whole fortnight, incited by the reappear- 
ance of his grandparents, and perhaps ex- 
cited by some wine the old lady had 
administered, became as one possessed. He 
put his hands into the dishes, helped him- 
self in this fashion to a nice little sole he 
had taken a fancy to, beat the rappel with 
his spoon upon the tablecloth, and held u 
his plate for more, so that the gravy drop q 
down upon Catherine’s dress. She put her 
gentle hands upon his shoulder, and whisper- 
ed gravely to him. This was a terrible 
offence. Madame Meérard took snuff, and 
wiped both eyes and nose in her handker- 
chief, shaking her head. 

“ Ah,” she said, “ Charles, do you remem- 
ber how patient his poor mother used to be 
with him? She never reproved him — 
never.” 

“ I don’t think poor Loénie herself could 
be more gentle with her son than his step- 
mother is,” Fontaine answered, with great 
courage, holding out his hand to Catherine 
with a smile. 

But this scarcely made matters better. 
Catherine had found no favour in Madame 
Mérard’s little ferret eyes. She looked 
afraid of her for one thing, and there is 
nothing more provoking to people with dif- 
ficult tempers and good hearts than to see 
others afraid. All day long Catherine did 
her best. She walked out a little way with 
the old couple; she even took a hand at 
whist. They began at one, and played till 
five. Then Monsieur le Curé came in to 
see his old friend Madame Mérard, and 
Catherine escaped into the garden to breathe 
a little air upon the terrace, and to try and 
forget the humiliations and weariness of the 
day. So this was the life she had deliber- 
ately chosen, these were to be the compan- 
ions with whom she was to journey hence- 
forth. What an old ménagére! what econ- 
omies! what mustachios! what fierce little 
eyes! what a living tariff of prices! A 
cool, delicious evening breeze came blowing 
through her rose-trees, reoncom, | her some- 
what, and a minute afterwards Catherine 
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saw her husband coming towards her. He 
looked beaming, as if he had just heard good 
news; he waved his hand in the air, and 
sprang lightly forward to where she was 
standing. 

“ All the morning I have not been with- 
out anxiety; I was afraid that something 
was wrong,” he confided frankly to Cathe- 
rine. “But now I am greatly relieved. My 
mother is telling Monsieur le Curé that she 
and my stepfather fully intend to pass the 
winter with us.” Catherine tried to say 
something, but could not succeed —her 
husband noticed nothing. 

Fontaine, from the very good-nature and 
affectionate fidelity of his disposition, seemed 
to cling very much to his early associates, 
and to the peculiar prejudices which he had 
learnt from them. The odd ways were fa- 
miliar to him, the talk did not seem strange. 
It was of" people and places he had known 
all his life. eir habits did not offend any 
very fine sense of taste. The translations 
which English minds make to themselves of 
foreign ways and customs are necessarily 
incorrect and prejudiced. Things which to 
Catherine seemed childish, partly humorous, 
partly wearisome, were to Fontaine only 
the simple and natural arrangements of 
every day. He could sit contentedly talking 
for hours in his cabane, with the Jittle flag 
fiving from the roof. He could play away 
the bright long afternoons with a greasy 
pack of cards or a box of dominoes. He 
could assume different costumes with per- 
fect complacency, — the sport costume, when 
he went to the shooting-gallery some en- 
terprising speculator had opened at Bayeux, 
— the black gaiters pour affaire, — the red 
flannel shirt for the sea-side stroll. ..... 
Fontaine asked her one day if she would 
come down to the chateau with him. He 
had some business with the bailiff, who was 
to meet him there. Leaving the Mérards 
installed upon the terrace, Catherine went 
for her hood and her cloak, and walked 
down the steep little ascent, and through 
the street, arm in arm with Monsieur le 
Maire. She had not been at the place since 
she left on the eve of her marriage. She 
began to think of it all; she remembered 
her doubts, her despair. They came to the 
at last, where only a few weeks ago 

ick had told her of his love for Reine; 
the whole thing seemed running through 
her head like the unwinding of a skein. 
While Fontaine was talking to the bailiff 
she went and rang at the bell, and told 
Baptiste, who opened the door, that she 
wanted to go up to her room. 





“Mais certainement, madame! Vou 
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allez bien. Vous voyez il n’y a plus per- 
sonne.” Catherine crossed the hall, and 
looked into the deserted drawing-room, — 
how different it looked — how silent! The 
voices and music had drifted elsewhere, and 
Catherine George, she no longer existed, 
only a little smoke was left curling from the 
charred embers and relics of the past. Think- 
ing thus, she went up to her own old little 
room, which was dismantled and looked 
uite empty, and as if it had belonged toa 
ead person. 

Catherine’s heart was very full; she 
looked round and about; the sunset was 
streaming in through the curtainless win- 
dow ; she heard the faint old sound of the 
sea ; she went to the little secrétaire pres- 
ently, and opened one of the drawers and 
looked in. 

That last night when she had been pack- 
ing her clothes, she had come upon one little 
relic which she had not had the heart to de- 
stroy. She had thrust it into a drawer 
in the bureau where she had already thrown 
some dead marguerites, and locked itin. No 
one finding it ti would have been any the 
wiser. It was only a dead crumpled brown 
rose which Dick had ie pe up off the 
grass one day, but that had not prevented 
it from withering like other roses. It was 
still lying in the drawer among a handful of 
dry marguerites. Who would have guessed 
that the whole story of her. life was written 
upon these withered stalks and leaves ? She 
felt as if the story and life all had belonged 
to some one else. She opened the drawer 
—no one else had been there. As she took 
up the rose a thorn pricked her finger. 
“ Neither scent, nor colour, nor smell, only 
a thorn left to prick,” Catherine sadly 
sighed: “these other poor limp flowers at 
least have no thorns.” So she thought. 
Then she went and sat down upon the bed, 
and began to tell herself how good Fontaine 
had been to her, and to say to herself that 
it was too late now to wonder whether she 
had done rightly or wrongly in marrying 
him. But, at least, she would try to be good, 
and contented, and not ungrateful. Per- 
haps, if she was very good, and patient, and 
contented, she might see Dick again some 
day, and be his friend and Reine’s, and the 
thorn would be gone out of the dead rose. 
Fontaine’s voice calling her name disturbed 
her resolutions. 
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She found her husband waiting for her at 
the foot of’ the stairs. 

“ Shall we revisit together the spot where 
we first read ih each other’s hearts,” said he, 
sentimentally. 

“ Not this evening,” said Catherine, gen- 
tly. “I should like to go down to the sea 
before it grows quite dark.” 

Everybody had not left Petitport, for one 
or two families were still sitting in their 
little wooden boxes along the ole of the 
sands, and a hum of conversation seemed 
sounding in the air with the monotonous 
wash of the sea. The ladies wore bright- 
coloured hoods; the waves were grey, fresh 
and buoyant, rising in crisp crests against 
a faint yellow sky. A great line of soft 
clouds curled and tossed by high currents 
of wind was crossing the sea. One or two 
pale brown stars were coming out one by 
one, pulsating like little living hearts in the 
vast universe. Catherine went down close 
to the water’s edge, and then threw some- 
thing she held in her hand as far as she 
could throw. “What is that?” Fontaine 
asked, adjusting his eyeglass. 

“Only some dead flowers I found in a 
drawer, ” said Catherine. 

“ My dear child, why give yourself such 
needless trouble ?” asked the practical hus- 
band. “You might have left them where 
they were or in the courtyard, if you did 
not wish to litter the room, or” .. . 

“It was a little piece of sentiment,” said 
Catherine, humbly trying to make a confes- 
sion. “Some one gave me a rose once in 
England, long ago, and”. . . 

“Some one who — who — who loved 
you,” Fontaine interrupted, in a sudden 
fume, stammering and turning round upon 
her. 

“ Oh, no” Catherine answered : “ you are 
the only person who has ever loved me.” 

She said it so gently and sweetly, that 
Fontaine was touched beyond measure. 
And yet. though she spoke gently, his sud- 
den anger had terrified her. She felt guilty 
that she could not bring herself to tell him 
more. She could not have made him under- 
stand her ; why disquiet him with stories of 
the past, and destroy his happiness and her 
own too? Alas! already this had come to 
her. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘ WHAT CECILIA BURTON DID FOR HER SIS- 
TER-IN-LAW. 


As soon as Harry Clavering had made 
his promise to Mr. Burton, and had declared 
that he would be in Onslow Crescent that. 
same evening, he went away from the offices 
at the Adelphi, feeling it to be quite im- 
possible that he should recommence his work 
there at that moment, even should it ‘ever 
be within his power to doso. Nor did Bur- 
ton expect that he should stay. He under- 
stood, from what had passed, much of Har- 
- trouble, if not the whole of it; and 
though he did not despair on behalf of his 
sister, he was aware that her lover had 
fallen into a difficulty, from which he could 
not extricate himself without great suffering 
and much struggling. But Burton was a 
man who, in spite of something cynical on 
the surface of his character, believed ‘well 
of mankind generally, and well also of men 
as individuals. Even though Harry had 
done amiss, he might be saved. And though 
Harry's conduct to Florence might have 
been bad, nay, might have been false, still, 
as Burton believed, he was too good to be 
cast aside, or spurned out of the way, with- 
out some further attempt to save him. 

When Clavering had left him Burton 
went back to his work, and after a- while 
succeeded in riveting his mind on the pa- 
pers before him. It was a hard struggle 
with him, but he did it, and did not leave 
his business till his usual hour. It was 

t five when he took down his hat and 
is umbrella, and, as I fear, dusted his 
boots before he passed out of the office on 
to the passage. As he went he gave sundry 
directions to porters and clerks, as was his 
wont, and then walked off intent upon his 
usual exercise before he should reach his 
home. 

But he had to determine on much with 
reference to Florence and Harry before he 
saw his wife. How was the meeting of the 
evening to take place, and in what way 





should it be commenced ? If there were in- 
dispensable cause for his anger, in what way | 
should he show it, and if necessity for ven- | 
geance, how should his sister be avenged ? | 
There is nothing more difficult for a man | 
than the redressing of injuries done to a 
woman who is very near to him and very | 
dear to him. The whole theory of Chris- | 
tian meekness and forgiveness becomes bro- | 
ken to pieces and falls to the ground, almost 

as an absurd theory, even at the idea of | 


such wrong. What man ever forgave an in- | 


sult to his wife or an injury to his sister 
because he had taught himself that to for- 
give trespasses is a religious duty ? Without 
an argument, without a moment’s thought, 
the man declares to himself that such tres- 
passes as those are not included in the gen- 
eral order. But what is he to do? Thirty 
years since his course was easy, and unless 
the sinner were a clergyman, he could in 
some sort satisfy his craving for revenge by 
taking a pistol in his hand, and having a 
shot at the offender. That method was 
doubtless barbarous and unreasonable, but 
it was satisfactory and sufficed. But what 
can he do now? A thoughtful, prudent, 
painstaking man, such as was Theodore Bur- 
ton, feels that it is not given to him to attack 
another with his fists, to fly at his enemy’s 
throat, and carry out his purpose after the 
manner of dogs. Such a one has probably 
something round his heart which tells him 
that if so attacked he could defend himself; 
but he knows that he has no aptitude for 
making such onslaught, and is conscious that 
such deeds of arms would be unbecoming to 
him. In many, perhaps in most of such 
cases, he may, if he please, have recourse to 
the laws. But any aid that the law can 
ive him is altogether distasteful to him. 
he name of her that is so dear to him 
should be kept quiet as the grave under 
such misfortune, not blazoned through ten 
thousand columns for the amusement of all 
the crowd. There is nothing left for him 
but to spurn the man, — not with his foot 
but with his thoughts ; and the bitter con- 
sciousness that to such spurning the sinner 
will be indifferent. The old way was bar- 
barous certainly, and unreasonable, — but 
there was a satisfaction in it that has been 
often wanting since the use of pistols went 
out of fashion among us. 
All this passed through Burton’s mind as 
he walked home. One would not have sup- 
osed him to be a man eager for bloodshed, — 
e with a wife whom he deemed to be perfect, 
with children who in his eyes were oe 
as young gods, with all his daily work which 
he loved as good workers always do; but 
yet, as he thought of Florence, as he thought 
of the possibility of treachery on Harry’s 
part, he regarded almost with dismay the 
conclusion to which he was forced to come, 
—that there could be no punishment. He 
might proclaim the offender to the world as 
false, and the world would laugh at the pro- 
claimer, and shake hands with the offender. 
To sit together with such a man on a bar- 
rel of powder, or fight him over a handker- 
chief, seemed to him to be reasonable, nay 
salutary, under such a grievance, There 
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are sins, he felt, which the géds should pun- 
ish with instant thunderbolts, and such sins 
as this was of such nature. His Florence, 
— pure, , loving, true, herself totally 
void of all suspicion, faultless in heart as 
well as mind, the flower of that Burton flock 
which had prospered so well,—that she 
should be sacrificed through the treachery 
of a man who, at his best, had scarcely been 
worthy of her! The thought of this was al- 
most too much for him, and he gnashed his 
teeth as he went on his way. 

But yet he had not given up the man. 
Though he could not restrain himself from 
foreshadowing the misery that would result 
from such baseness, yet he told himself 
that he would not condemn before con- 
demnation was necessary. Harry Claver- 
ing might not be good enough for Florence. 
What man was good enough for Florence ? 
But still, if married, Harry, he thought, 
would not make a bad hu’band. Many a 
man who is prone enough to escape from 
the bonds which he has undertaken to endure, 
— to escape from them before they are riv- 
eted, — is mild enough under their endur- 
ance, when théy are once fastened upon 
him. Harry Clavering was not of such a 
nature that Burton could tell himself that it 
would be well that his sister should escape 
even though her way of escape must lie 
through the fire and water of outraged love. 
That Harry Clavering was a gentleman, 
that he was clever, that he was by nature 
affectionate, soft in manner, tender of heart, 
anxious to please, good-tempered, and of 
high ambition, Burton knew well; and he 
partly recognized the fact that Harry had 
— fallen into his present fault more 

y accident than by design. Clavering 
was not a skilled and practical deceiver. 
At last, as he drew near to his own door, 
he resolved on the line of conduct he would 
pursue. He would tell his wife everything, 
and she should receive Harry alone. 

He was weary when he reached home, 
and was a little cross with his fatigue. 
Good man as he was, he was apt to be fret- 
ful on the first moment of his return to his 
own house, hot with walking, tired with his 
day’s labour, and in want of his dinner. 
His wife understood this well, and always 
bore with him at such moments, coming 
down to him in the dressing-room behind the 
back parlour, and ministering to his wants. 
I fear he took some advantage of her good- 
ness, knowing. that at such moments he 
could grumble and scold withont danger of 
contradiction. But the institution was es- 
tablished, and Cecilia never rebelled against 
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its traditional laws. On the present day he 
had much to say to her, but even that he 
could not say without some few symptoms of 
petulant weariness. P 

“I’m afraid you’ve had a terrible long 
day,” she said. 

* T don’t know what you call terribly long. 
I find the days terribly short. I have had 
Harry with me, as | told you I should.” 

“ Well, well. Say in one word, dear, 
that it is all right, — if it is so.” 

“ But it is not all right. I wonder what 
on earth the men do to the boots, that I can 
never get a pair that do not hurt me in 
walking.” At this moment she was standing 
over him with his slippers. 

“ Will you have a glass of sherry before 
dinner, dear; you are so tired?” 

“ Sherry — no!” 

“And what about Harry? You don’t 
mean to say” — 

“Tf you'll listen, I'll tell you what I do mean 
to say.” Then he described to her as well 
as he could, what had really taken place be- 
tween him and Harry Clavering at the office. 

“He cannot mean to be false, if he is 
coming here,” said the wife. 

“ He does not mean to be false ; but he is 
one of those men who can be false without 
meaning it, — who allow themselves to drift 
away from their anchors, and to be carried 
out into seas of misery and trouble, because 
\they are not careful in looking totheir tackle. 
I think that he may still be held to a right 
course, and therefore I have begged him 
to come here.” 

“T am sure that you are right, Theodore. 
He is so good and so affectionate, and he 
made himself so much one of us!” 

“ Yes; too easily by half. That is just 
the danger. But look here, Cissy. I'll tell 
you what I mean todo. I will not see him 
myself;—at any rate, not at first. Prob- 
ably I had better not see him at all. You 
shall talk to him.” 

“ By myself!” 

“ Why not? You and he have always 
been great friends, and he is aman who can 
speak more openly to a woman than to 
another man.” 

“ And what shall I say as to your ab- 
sence ?” 

“ Just the truth. Tell him that I am re- 
maining in the dining-room because I think 
his task will be easier with you in my ab- 
sence. He has got himself into some mess 
with that woman.” 

-“ With Lady Ongar ?” 

“ Yes; not that her name was mentioned 

between us, but I suppose it is so.” 
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“ Horrible woman ; — wicked, wretched 


creature 
% “I know nothing about that, nor, as I 

suppose, do you.” 

& My dear, you must have heard.” 

“ But if I had,—and I don’t know that 
I have, — I need not.have believed. I am 
told that she married an old man who is now 
— and I suppose she wants a young hus- 

n ad 


“ My dear!” : 

“If I were you, Cissy, I would say as lit- 
tle as might be about her. She was an old 
friend of Harry’s ” — 

“ She jilted him when he was quite a boy ; 
I know that ; — long before he had seen our 
Florence.” 

“ And she is connected with him through 
his cousin. Let her be ever so bad, I should 
drop that.” 

“You can’t suppose, Theodore, that I 
want even to mention her name. I’m told 
that nobody ever visits her.” 

“ She needn’t be a bit the worse on that 
account. Whenever I hear that there is a 
woman whom nobody visits, I always feel 
inclined to go and pay my respects to 
her.” 

“ Theodore, how can you say so?” 

“ And that, I suppose, is just what Harry 
has done. Jf the world and his wife had 
visited Lady Ongar, there would not have 
been all this trouble now.” ; 

Mrs. Burton of course undertook the task 
which her husband assigned to her, though 
she did so with much nervous trepidation, 
and many fears lest the desired object should 
be lost through her own maladroit manage- 
ment. With her, there was at least no doubt 
as to the thing to be done, — no hesitation 
as to the desirability of securing Harry Clav- 
ering for the Burton faction. Everything 
in her mind was to be forgiven to Harry, 
and he was to be received by them all with 
open arms and loving caresses, if he would 
only abandon Lady Ongar altogether. To 
secure her lover for Samer was Mrs. 
Burton’s single and simple object. She rais- 
ed no questions now within her own breast 
as to whether Harry would make a good 
husband. Any such question as that should 
have been asked and answered before he 
had been accepted at Stratton. The thing 
to be done now was to bring Harry and 
Florence together, and, — since such terri- 
ble dangers were intervening, —to make 
them. man and wife with as little further 
delay as might be ible. The name of 
Lady Ongar was odious to her. When men 
went astray in matters of love it was within 





:the power of Cecilia Burton’s heart to for- 


give them ; but she could not pardon women 
that so sinned. This countess had once 
jilted Harry, and that was enough to secure 

er condemnation. And since that what 
terrible things had been said of her! And 
dear, uncharitable Cecilia Burton was apt 
to think, when evil was spoken of women, 
— of women whom she did not know, — 
that there could not be smoke without fire. 
And now this woman was a widow with a 
large fortune, and wanted a husband ! What 
business had any widow to want a husband ? 
It is so easy for wives to speak and think 
after that fashion when they are satisfied 
with their own ventures. 

It was arranged that when Harry came 
to the door, Mrs. Burton should go up alone 
to the drawing-room and receive him there, 
remaining with her husband in the dining- 
room till he should come. Twice while sit- 
ting downstairs after the cloth was gone she 
ran upstairs with the avowed purpose of 
going into the nursery, but in truth that she 
might see that the room was comfortable, 
that it looked pretty, and that the chairs 
were so arranged as to be convenient. The 
two eldest children were with them in the 
parlour, and when she started on her second 
errand, Cissy reminded her that baby would 
be asleep. Theodore, who understood the 
little manceuvre, smiled but said nothing, 
and his wife, who in such matters was res- 
olute, went and made her further little 
changes in the furniture. At last there came 
the knock at the door,—the expected knock, 
a knock which told something of the hesitat- 
ing unhappy mind of him who had rapped, 
and Mrs. ate started on her business. 
“Tell him just simply why you are there 
alone,” said her husband. 

“Ts it Harry Clavering ?” Cissy asked, 
“and mayn’t I go?” 

“It is Harry Clavering,” her father said, 
“and you may not go. Indeed, it is time 
you went somewhere else.” 

Jt was Harry Clavering. He had not spent 
a pleasant day since he had left Mr. Beilby’s 
offices in the morning, and, now that he had 
come to Onslow Crescent, he did not ex- 

ct to spend a pleasant evening. When 

declare that as yet he had not come to 
any firm resolution, I fear that he will be held 
as being too weak for the rdle of hero even 
in such pages as these. Perhaps no terms 
have been so injurious to the profession of 
the novelist as those two words, hero and 
heroine. In spite of the latitude which is 
allowed to the writer in putting his own in- 
terpretation upon these words, something 
heroic is still expected; whereas, if he at- 


| tempt to paint from Nature, how little that 
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is heroic should he describe! How many 
young men, subjected to the temptations 
which had befallen Harry Clavering, — how 
many young men whom you, delicate reader, 
number among your friends, — would have 
come out from them unscathed? A man, 
ou say, delicate reader, a true man can 
ove but one woman, — but one at a time. 
So you say, and are so convinced ; but no 
conviction was ever more false. When a 
true man has loved with all his heart and all 
his soul, — does he cease to love,— does he 
cleanse his heart of that passion when cir- 
cumstances run against him, and he is 
forced to turn elsewhere for his life’s com- 
ion? Or is he untrue as a lover in that 

e does not waste his life in desolation, be- 
cause he has been disappointed? Or does 
his old love perish and die away, because 
another has crept into his heart? No; the 
first love, if that was true, is ever there; 
and should she and he meet after many years, 
though their heads be gray and their cheeks 
pen ry there will still be a touch of the 
old passion as their hands meet for a moment. 
Methinks that love never dies, unless it be 
murdered by downright ill-usage. It ma 
be so murdered, but even ill-usage will 
more often fail than succeed in that enter- 
prise. How, then, could Harry fail to love 
the woman whom he had loved first, when 
she returned to him still young, still beauti- 
ful, and told him, with all her charms and 
= her flattery, how her heart stood towards 

im. 

But it is not to be thought that I ex- 
cuse him altogether. A man, though he 
may love many, should be devoted only 
to one. The man’s feeling to the wo- 
man whom he is to marry should be this; 
— that not from love only, but from chivalry, 
from manhood, and from duty, he will be 
op always, and at all hazards, to de- 
end her from every misadventure, to strug- 
gle ever that she may be happy, to see that 
no wind blows upon her with needless sever- 
ity, that no ravening wolf of a misery shall 
come near her, ry es path be swept clean 
for her, — as clean as may be, and that her 
roof-tree be made firm upon arock. There 
is much of this which is quite independent of 
love, — much of it that may be done with- 
out love. This is devotion, and it is this 
which a man owes to the woman who has 
once promised to be his wife, and has not 
forfeited her right. Doubtless Harry Clav- 
ering should have remembered this at the 
first moment of his weakness in Lady On- 

ar’s drawing-room. Doubtless he should 
ave known at once that his duty to Flor- 
ence made it necessary that he should de- 





clare his engagement, —even though, in 
doing so, he might have seemed to caution 
Lady Ongar on that point on which no wo- 
man can endure a caution. But the fault 
was hers, and the caution was needed. No 
doubt he should not have returned to Bol- 
ton Street. He should not have cozened 
himself by trusting himself to her assur- 
ances of friendship; he should have kept 
warm his love for the woman to whom his 
hand was owed, not suffering himself to make 
comparisons to her injury. He should have 
been chivalric, manly, full of high duty. He 
should have been all this, and full also of 
love, and then he would have been a hero. 
But men as I see them are not often he- 
10i¢. 

As he entered the room he saw Mrs. Bur- 
ton at once, and then looked round quickly 
for her husband. “ Harry,” said she, “ 
am so glad to see you once again,” and she 
gave him her hand, and smiled on him with 
that sweet look which used to make him feel 
that it was pleasant to be near her. He took 
her hand and muttered some words of greet- 
ing, and then looked round again for Mr. 
Burton. ‘ Theodore is not here,” she said ; 
he thought it better that you and I should 
have a little talk together. He said you 
would like it best so; but perhaps I ought 
not to tell you that.” 

* “T do like it best so,—much best. I 
can speak to you as I could hardly speak 
to him.” 

“ What is it, Harry, that ails you? What 
has kept you away from us? Why do you 
leave poor Flo so long without writing to 
her? She will be here on Monday. You 
will come and see her then ; or perhaps you 
will go with me and meet her at the sta- 
tion *” 

‘ Burton said that she was coming, but I 
did not understand that it was so soon.” 

“ You do not think it too soon, Harry; do 

ou.” 5 

“ No,” said Harry, but his tone belied his 
assertion. At any rate he had not pretend- 
ed to display any of a lover’s rapture at this - 
prospect of seeing the lady whom he loved. 

“Sit down, Harry. Why do you stand 
like that and look so comfortless ? Theodore 
says that you have some trouble at heart. 
Is it a trouble that you can tell to a friend 
such as I am?” 

“Jt is very hard to tell. Oh, Mrs. Burton, 
I am broken-hearted. For the last two 
weeks I have wished that I might die.” 

“ Do not say that, Harry ; that would be 
wicked.” 

“ Wicked or not, it istrue. I have been 
so wretched that I have not known how to 
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hold myself. I could not bring myself to 
write to Florence.” 

“ But why not? You do not mean that 
you are false to Florence. You cannot 
mean that. Harry, say at once that it is 
not so, and I will promise you her forgive- 
ness, Theodore’s forgiveness, all our for- 
giveness for anything else. Oh, Harry, say 
anything but that.” In answer to this Harry 
Clavering had nothing to say, but sat with 
his head resting on his arm and his face 
turned away from her. “Speak, Harry; 
if you are a man, say something. _Is it so? 
If it be so, I believe that you will have 
killed her. Why do you not speak to me? 
Harry Clavering, tell me what is the 
truth.” ‘ 

_ Then he to!d her all his story, not look- 
ing her once in the face, not changing his 
voice, suppressing his emotion till he came to 
the history of the present days. He de- 
scribed to her how he had loved Julia Bra- 
bazon, and how his love had been treated by 
her; how he had sworn to himself, when he 
knew that she had in truth become that lord’s 
wife, that for her sake he would keep him- 
self from loving any other woman. Then 


he spoke of his first days at Stratton and of 


his early acquaintance with Florence, and 
told her how different had been his second 
love,—how it had grown gradually and 
with no check to his confidence, till he felt 
sure that the sweet girl who was so often 
near him would, if he could win her, be to 
him a source of joy for all his life. “And 
so she shall,” said Cecilia, with tears running 
down her cheeks; “she shall do so yet.” 
And he went on with his tale, saying how 
pleasant it had been for him to find himself 
at home in Onslow Crescent; how he had 


joyed in calling her Cecilia, and having her | me 


infants in his arms, as though they were 
already partly belonging to Fim, And he 
told her how he had met the young widow 
at the station, having employed himself on 
her behalf at her sister’s instance ; and how 
cold she had been to him, offending him by 
her silence and sombre pride. “ False 
woman!” exclaimed Mrs. Burton. “ Oh, 
Cecilia, do not abuse her, —-do not say a 
word till you know all.” “I know that she 
is false,” said Mrs. Burton, with vehement 
indignation. “She is not false,” said 
Harry; “if there be falsehood, it is mine.” 
Then he went on, and said how different 
she was when next he saw her. How then 
he understood that her solemn and. haughty 
manner had been almost forced on her by 
the mode of her return, with no other friend 
to meet her. “ She has deserved no friend,” 
said Mrs. Burton. “ You wrong her,” said 
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Harry; “you do not know her. If any 
woman has been ever sinned against, it is 
she.” “ But was she not false from the very 
first, — false, that she might become rich by 
marrying a man that she did not love? 
Will you speak up for her after that? Oh, 
Harry, think of it.” 

“T will speak up for her,” said Harry ; 
and now it seemed for the first time that 
sqmething of his old boldness had returned 
to him. “I will speak up for her, although 
she did as you say, because she has suffered 
as few women have been made to suffer, 
and because she has repented in ashes as 
few women are called on to repent.” And 
now as he warmed with his feeling for her, 
he uttered his words faster and with less of 
shame in his voice. He described how he 
had gone again and again to Bolton Street, 
thinking no evil, till — till — till something 
of the old feeling had come back upon him. 
He meant to be true in his story, but I 
doubt whether he told all the truth. How 
could he tell it all? How could he confess 
that the blaze of the woman’s womanhood, 
the flame of her beauty, and the fire engen- 
dered by her mingled rank and suffering, 
had singed him and burned him up, poor 
‘moth that he was? “And then at last I 
learned,” said he, “that—that she had 
loved me more than I had believed.” 

“ And is Florence to suffer because she 
has postponed her love of you to her love of 
money ?” 

“ Mrs. Burton, if you do not understand 
it now, I do not know that I can tell you 
more. Florence alone in this matter is 
altogether good. Lady Ongar has been 
wrong, and I have been wrong. I some- 
times think that Florence is too good for 
“Tt is for her to say that, if it be neces- 
sary.” . 

“T have told you all now, and you will 
know why I have not come to you.” 

“No, Harry; you have not told me all. 
Have you told that—woman that she 
should be your wife?” To this. question 
he made no immediate answer, and she re- 
peated it. “Tell me; have you told her 

ou would marry her?” 

“T did tell her so.” 

“ And you will keep your word to her?” 
Harry, as he heard the words, was struck 
with awe that there should be such vehe- 
mence, such anger, in the voice of so gentle 
a woman as Cecilia Burton. ‘ Answer me, 
sir, do you mean to marry this — countess rr” 
But still he made no answer. ‘TI do not 


wonder that you cannot speak,” she said. 
“ Oh, Florence, — oh, my darling ; my lost, 
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broken-hearted angel!” Then she turned 
away her face and wept. 

“ Cecilia,” he said, attempting to approach 
her with his hand, without rising from his 
chair. 

“No, sir; when I desired you to call me 
80, it was because I thought you were to be 
a brother. I did not think that there could 
be a thing so weak as you. Perhaps you 
had better go now, lest you should meet my 
husband in his wrath, and he should spurn 
you.” 

But Harry Clavering still sat in his 
chajr, motionless, — motionless, and without 
aword. After a while he turned his face 
towards her, and even in her own misery 
she was stricken by the wretchedness of his 
countenance. Suddenly she rose quickly 
from her chair, and coming close to him, 
threw herself on her knees before him. 
“ Harry,” she said, “ Harry; it is not yet 
too late. Be our own Harry again; our 
dearest Harry. Say that it shall be so. 
What is this woman to you? What has 
she done for you, that for her you should 
throw. aside such a one as our Florence ? 
Is she noble, and good, and pure and spot- 
less as Florence is? Will she love you 
with such love as Florence’s? Will she 
believe in you as Florence believes? Yes, 
Harry, she believes yet. She knows noth- 
ing of this, and shall know nothing, if you 
will only say that you will be true. No one 
shall know, and I will remember it only to 
remember your goodness afterwards. Think 
of it, Harry; there can be no falseness to 
one who has been so false to you. Harry, 
you will not destroy us all at one blow?” 

Never before was man so supplicated to 
take into his arms youth and beauty and 
feminine purity! And in truth he would 
have yielded, as indeed, what man would 
not have yielded,—had not Mrs. Burton 
been interrupted in her prayers. The step 
of her husband was heard upon the stairs, 
and she, rising from her knees, whispered 

uickly, “ Do not tell him that it is settled. 
et me tell him when you are gone.” 

“You two have been a long time to- 
gether,” said Theodore, as he came in. 

“ Why did you leave us, then, so long?” 
said Mrs. Burton, trying to smile, though 
the signs of tears were, as she well knew, 
plain enough. 

“Tthought you would have sent for me.” 

“ Burton,” said Harrf, “I take it kindly 
of you that you allowed me to see your 
wife alone.” 

“Women always understand these things 
best,” said he, 
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“ And you will come again to-morrow, 
Harry, and answer me my question ?” 

“ Not to-morrow.” 

“ Florence will be here on Monday.” 

“And why should he not come when 
Florence is here?” asked Theodore, in an 
angry tone. 

* Of course he will come, but I want to 
see him again first. Do I not, Harry ?” 

“T hate mysteries,” said Burton. ‘ 

“There shall be no mystery,” said his 
wife. “Why did you send him to me, but 
that there are some things difficult to dis- 
cuss among three? Will you come to-mor- 
row, Harry ?” 

“Not to-morrow; but I will write to- 
morrow, — early to-morrow. I will go now, 
and of course you will tell Burton every- 
thing that I have said. Good night.” They 
both took his hand, and Cecilia pressed it as 
she looked with beseeching eyes into his 
face. What would she not have done to 
secure the happiness of the sister whom she 
loved ? On this oceasion she had descend- 
ed low that she might do much. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
. 
HOW DAMON PARTED FROM PYTHIAS. 


Lapy Onaar, when she left Count Pat- 
eroff at the little fort on the clift and en- 
tered by herself the gardens belonging to 
the hotel, had long since made up ber mind 
that there should at last be a positive sever- 
ance between herself and her devoted 
Sophie. For half-an-hour she had been 
walking in silence by the count’s side; and 
though, of course, she had heard all that he 
had spoken, she had been able in that time 
to consider much. It must have been 
through Sophie that the count had heard of 
her journey to the Isle of Wight; and, worse 
than that, Sophie must, as she thought, have 
instigated this pursuit. In that she wronged 
her poor friend. Sophie had been simply 
paid by her brother for giving such intor- 
mation as enabled him to arrange this 
meeting. She had not even counselled 
him to follow Lady Ongar. But now Lady 
Ongar, in blind wrath, determined that 
Sophie should be expelled from her bosom. 
Lady Ongar would find this task of expul- 
sion the less difficult in that she had come 
to loathe her devoted friend, and to feel it 
to be incumbent on her to rid herself of 
such devotion. Now had arrived the mo- 
ment in which it might be done. 


And yet there were difficulties. Two 
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ladies living together in an inn cannot, | very imprudent; but I have escaped without 
without much that is disagreeable, send | much injury.” 

down to the landlord saying that they want | “Escaped! escaped what? Have you 
separate rooms, because they have taken it | escaped a cold, or a drunken man ?” 

into their minds to hate each other. And} “Both, asI think.” Then she sat down, 
there would, moreover, be something awk-| and, having rung the bell, she ordered 
ward in saying to Sophie that, though she | tea. . 

was discarded, her bill should’ be paid —for| “ There seems to be something very odd 
this last and only time. No; Lady Ongar | with you,” said Sophie. “I do not quite 
had already perceived that that would not | understand you.” 

do. She would not quarrel with Sophie after| ‘ When did you see your brother last ?” 
that fashion. She would leave the Isle of| Lady Ongar asked. 

Wight on the following morning early, in-| “ My brother ?” ; 
forming Sophie why she did so, and would| “ Yes, Count Pateroff. When did you 
offer money to the little Franco-Pole, pre-|see him last?” 

suming that it might not be agreeable to| “Why do you want to know ?” 

the Franco-Pole to be hurried away from| “ Well, it does not signify, as of course 
her marine or rural happiness so quickly. | you will not tell me. But will you say 
But in doing this she would be careful to | when you will see him next.” 

make Sophie understand that Bolton Street} “ How can I tell?” 

was to be closed against her for ever after-| “ Will it be to-night ?” 

wards. With neither Count Pateroff nor} “Julie, what do you mean ?” 

his sister would she ever again willingly} “ Only this, that I wish you would make 
place herself in contact. him understand that if he has anything to do 

It was dark as she entered the house, —| concerning me, he might as well do it out 
the walk out, her delay there, and her re-| of hand. For the last hour ”— 
turn having together occupied her three| “Then you have seen him?” 
hours. She had hardly felt the dusk grow-| “Yes; is not that wonderful? I have 
ing on her as she progressed steadily on her | seen him.” : 
way, with that odious man beside her. She “ And why could you not tell him your- 
had been thinking of other things, and her | self what you had to say? He andI do 
eyes had accustomed themselves gradually | not agree about certain thin 8, and I do not 
to the fading twilight. But now, when she | like to carry messages to him. And you 
saw the glimmer of the lamps from the inn- | have seen him here on this sacré sea- 
windows, she knew that the night had come | coast ?” 
upon her, and she began to fear that she | “ Exactly so; on this sacré sea-coast. Is 
had been imprudent in allowing herself to | it not odd that he should have known that 
be out so late, — imprudent, even had she | I was here, — known the very inn we were 
succeeded in being alone. She went di-| at, —and known, too, whither I was going 
rect to her own room, that, woman-like, she | to-night ? ” 
might consult her own face as to the effects} “ He would learn that from the servants, 
of the insult she had received, and then hav- | my dear.” 
ing, as it were, steadied herself, and prepared; “No doubt. He has been good enough 
herself for the scene that was to follow, she | to amuse me with mysterious threats as to 
descended to the sitting-room and encoun- | what he would do to punish me if I would 
tered her friend. The friend was the first | not” — . 
to speak; and the reader will kindly re-| “ Become his wife?” suggested Sophie. 
member that the friend had ample reason| “Exactly. It was very flattering on his 
for knowing what companion Lady Ongar | part. I certainly do not intend to become 
had been likely to meet upon the downs. _{ his wife.” 

“Julie, dear, how late you are,” said) “ Ah, you like better that young Claver- 
Sophie, as though she were rather irritated |ing who has the other sweetheart. He is 
in having been kept so long waiting for her | yourger. That is true.” . 
tea. “Upon my word, yes. I like my cousin, 

“T am late,” said Lady Ongar. Harry Clavering, much better than I like 

“And don’t you think you are impru-| your brother; but, as I take it, that has not 
dent,—all alone, you know, dear; just) much to do with it. I was speaking of 
a leetle imprudent.” your brother’s threats. I do not under- 

















“ Very imprudent, indeed. I have been | stand them; but I wish he could be made to 
thinking of that now as I crossed the lawn, | understand that if he has anything to do, he 
and found how dark it was. I have been|had better go and doit. As for marriage, 
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I would sooner m 
could find in the fiel 

“ Julie, — you need not insult him.” 

“ T will have no more of your Julie; and 
I will have no more of you.” As she said 
this she rose from her chair, and walked 
about the room. “ You have betrayed me, 
and there shall be an end of it.” 

“ Betrayed you! what nonsense you talk. 
In what have I betrayed you?” 

“You set him upon my track here, 
though you knew I desired to avoid him.” 

“ And is that all? I was coming here to 


the first ploughboy 1 


this detestable island, and I told my broth-- 


er. That is my offence,— and then you 
talk of betraying! Julie, you sometimes 
are a goose.” 

.. Very often, no doubt; but, Madame 
Gordeloup, if you please we will be geese 
apart for the future.” 

“ Oh, certainly ; — if you wish it.” 

“T do wish it.” 

“It cannot hurt me. Ican choose my 
friends anywhere. The world is open to 
me to go where I please into society. I 
am not at a loss.” 

All this Lady Ongar well understood, but 
she could bear it without injury to her tem- 
per. Such revenge was to be expected 
from such a woman. “I do not want you 
to be at a loss,” she said. “I only want 
you to understand that after what has this 
evening occurred between your brother and 
me, our acquai:tance had better cease.” 

“And I am to be punished for my 
brother ? ” 

“ You said just now that it would be no 
eee ge and I was glad to hear it. 

ociety is, as you say, open to you, and you 
will lose nothing.” 

“Of course society 1s open tome. Have 
I committed myself? am not talked 
about for my lovers by all the town. Why 
should I be at a loss? No.” 

“T shall return to London to-morrow by 
the earliest opportunity. I have already 
told them so, and have ordered a carriage 
to go to Yarmouth at eight.” 

“And you leave me here, alone!” 

, “ Your brother is here, Madame Gorde- 
oup.” 

“My brother is nothing to me. You 
know weil that. He can come and he can 
go when he please. I come here to follow 
you,—to be companion to you, to oblige 
you, —and now you say you go and leave 
me in this detestable barrack. If I am here 
alone, I will be revenged.” 

: You shall go back with me if you wish 


it. 
“ At eight o’clock in the morning, — and 





see, it is now eleven; while you have been 
wandering about alone with my brother in 
the dark! No; I will not so early 
morning as that. To-morrow is Saturday 
— you was to remain till Tuesday.” 

“ You may do as you please. I shall go 
at eight to morrow.” 

“ Very well. You go at eight, very well. 
And who will pay for the ‘ beels’ when you 
are gone, Lady heme _ 

“T have already ordered the bill up to- 
morrow morning. If you will allow me to 
offer you twenty pounds, that will bring 
you to London when you please to follow.” 

“Twenty pounds! hat is twenty 
pounds? No; I will not have your twenty 
pounds.” And she pushed away from her 
the two notes which Lady Ongar had al- 
ready put upon the table. “ Who is to 
pay me for the loss of allmy time? Tell 
me that. I have devoted myself to you. 
Who will pay me for that ?” 

“ Not I certainly, Madame Gordeloup.” 

“Not you! You will not pay me for my 
time ;— for a whole year I have been de- 
voted to you! You will not pay me, and 
you send me away in this way? By Gar, 
you will be made to pay,—through the 
nose.” 

As the interview was becoming unpleas- 
ant, Lady Ongar took her candle and 
went away to bed, leaving the twenty 
pounds on the table. As she left the room 
she knew that the money was there, but 
she could not bring herself to pick it up and 
restore it to her pocket. It was improb- 
able, she thought, that Madame Gordeloup 
would leave it to the mercy of the waiters; 
and the chances were that the notes would 
go into the pocket for which they were in- 
tended. . 

And sucly was the result. Sophie, when 
she was left alone, got up from her seat, and 
stood for some moments on the rug, making 
her calculations. That Lady Ongar should 
be very angry about Count Pateroff's pres- 
ence Sophie had expected; but she had 
not expected that her friend’s anger would 
be‘carried to such extremity that she would 

rouounce a sentence of banishment for 
ife. But, perhaps, after all, it might be 
well for Sophie herself that such sentence 
should be carried out. This fool of a wo- 
man with her income, her park, and her 
rank, was going to give herself, —so said 
Sophie to herself, —to a young, handsome, 
proud pig of a fellow,—so Sophie called 
him, — who had already shown himself to 
be Sophie’s enemy, and who would certainly 
find no place for Sophie Gordeloup within 
his house. Might it not be well that the 
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quarrel should be consummated now, — 


such compensation being obtained as might | 


poe be extracted. Sophie certainly 
new a good deal, which it might be for the 
convenience of the future iathend to kee 
dark—or convenient for the future wife 
that the future husband should not know. 
Terms might be yet had, although Lady 
Ongar had bre | to pay anything beyond 
that trumpery twenty pounds. Terms 
miyht be had; or, indeed, it might be that 
Lady Ongar herself, when her anger was 
over, might sue for a reconciliation. Or 
Sophie, — and this idéa occurred as Sophie 
herself became a little despondent after 
long calculation, — Sophie herself might 
acknowledge herself to be wrong, begging 
— and weeping on her friend’s neck. 

erhaps it might be worth while to make 
some further calculation in’ bed. Then 
Sophie, softly drawing the notes towards 
her as a cat might have done, and hiding 
them somewhere about her person, also went 
to her room. Teme 

In the morni a ngar prepared 
herself for oir at eight p a, as 
a part of that preparation, had her break- 
fast brought to her upstairs. When the 
time was up, she descended to the sitting- 
room on the way to the carriage, and there 
she found Sophie also prepared for a jour- 
ney. 

xy am going too. You will let me go?” 
said Sophie. ~ 

“ Certainly,” said Lady Ongar. “I pro- 
posed to you to do so yesterday.” 

“ You should not be be so hard upon your 
poor friend,” said Sophie. This was said in 
the hearing of Lady Ongar’s maid and of 
two waiters, and Lady Ongar made no 
reply to it. When they were in the car- 
riage together, the maid being then stowed 
away in a dickey or rumble behind, Sophie 
again whined and was repentant. “ Julie, 
you should not be so hard upon your poor 
Sophie.” 

“It seems to me that the hardest things 
said were spoken by you.” 

“Then I will beg your pardon. I am 
impulsive. I do not restrain myself. When 
I am angry I say I know not what. If I 
said any words that were wrong, I will 
apologize, and beg to be forgiven, — there, 
—on my knees.” And, as she spoke, the 
adroit littke woman contrived to get herself 
down upon her knees on the floor of the 
carriage. “ There; say that I am forgiven ; 
say that Sophie is pardoned.” The little 
woman had calculated that even should her 
Julie pardon her, Julie would hardly con- 
descend to ask for the two ten-pound notes. 





But’Lady Ongar had stoutly determined 
that there should be no further intimacy, 
and had reflected that a better occasion for 
a quarrel could hardly be vouchsafed to her 
than that afforded by Sophie’s treachery in 
bringing her brother down to Freshwater. 
She was too strong, and too much mistress 
of her will, to be cheated now out of her 
advantage. “ Madame Gordeloup, that 
attitude is absurd;—TI beg you will get 
u Ned 
“Never; never till you have pardoned 
me.” And Sophie crouched still lower, 
till she was all among the dressing-cases 
and little bags at the bottom of the carriage. 
“] will not get up till you say the words, 
‘ Sophie, dear, I forgive you.’ ” 

“ Then I fear you will have an uncom- 
fortable drive. Luckily it will be very* 
short. It is only half-an-hour to Yarmouth.” 

“And I will kneel again on board the 
packet; and on the — what you call, plat- 
form, — and in the railway carriage, — and 
in the street. I will kneel to my Julie 
everywhere, till she say, ‘ Sophie, dear, I 
forgive you!’” 

“Madame Gordeloup, pray understand 
me ; between you and me there shall be no 
further intimacy.” 

“No!” 

“ Certainly not. No further explanation 
is necessary, but our intimacy has certainly 
come to an end.” 

“ Tt has.” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ Julie |” 

“That is such nonsense. Madame Gor- 
deloup, you are disgracing yourself by your 
proceedings.” 

“ Oh! disgracing myself, am I?” In 
saying this, Sophie picked herself up from 
among the dressing-cases, and recovered 
her seat. “I am disgracing myself! Well, 
I know very well whose disgrace is the most 
talked about in the world, yours or mine. 
Disgracing myself ;— and from you ? What 
did your husband say of you himself?” 

Lady Ongar began to feel that even a 
very et journey might be too long. So- 
phie was now quite up, and was wriggling 
herself on her seat, adjusting her clothes 
which her late attitude had disarranged, 
not in the most graceful manner. 

“You shall see,” she continued. “ Yes, 
you shall see. Tell me of disgrace! I have 
only disgraced myself by being with you. 
Ab, —very well. Yes; I will get out. As 
for being quiet, I shall be quiet whenever I 
like it. I know when to talk and when to 
hold my tongue. Disgrace!” So saying, 
she stepped out of the carriage, leaning on 
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the arm of a boatman who had come to the 
door, and who had heard her last words. 

It may be imagined that all this did not 
contribute much to the ‘comfort of Lady 
Ongar. They were now on the little pier 
at Yarmouth, and in five minutes every 
one there knew who she was, and knew also 
that there had been some disagreement be- 
tween her and the little foreigner. The 
eyes of the boatmen, and of the drivers, and 
of the other travellers, and of the natives go- 
ing over to the market at Lymington, were 
all on her, and the eyes also of all the idlers 
of Yarmouth who had eongregated there to 
watch the despatch of the early boat. But 
she bore it well, seating herself, with her 
maid beside her, on one of the benches on 
the deck, and waiting there with patience 
till the boat should start. Sophie once or 
twice muttered the word “ disgrace!” but 
beyond that she remained silent. 

hey crossed over the little channel with- 
out a word, and without a word made their 
ray up to the railway-station. Lady Ongar 
had been too confused to get tickets for 
their journey at Yarmouth, but had paid on 
board the boat for the passage of the three 
ersuns — herself, her maid, and Sophie. 
ut, at the station at Lymington, the more 
important business of taking tickets for the 
journey to London became necessary. Lady 
Ongar had thought of this on her journey 
across the water, and, when at the railway- 
station, gave her purse to her maid, whisper- 
ing her orders. ‘The girl took three first- 
class tickets, and then going gently up to 
Madame Gordeloup, offered one to that 
lady. “ Ah, yes; very'well; I understand,” 
said Sophie, taking the ticket. “ Ishall take 
this;” and she held the ticket up in her 
hand, as though she had some specially 
mysterious purpose in accepting it. 

She got into the same ‘carriage with 
Lady Ongar and her maid, but spoke no 
word on her journey up to London. At 
Basingstoke she had a glass of sherry, for 
which rye A Ongar's maid paid. Lady Ona- 
gar had telegraphed for her carriage, which 
was waiting for her, but Sophie betook her- 
self to a cab. “ Shall I pay the cabman, 
ma’am?” said the maid. “ Yes,” said So- 
= “or stop. It will be half-a-crown 

ou had better give me the half-crown.” 
The maid did so, and in this way the care- 
ful Sophie added another shilling to her 
store, — over and above the twenty pounds, 
—knowing well that the fare’ to Mount 
Street was eighteen-pence. 








CHAPTER XXX. 
DOODLES IN MOUNT STREET. 


CapTAIN CLAVERING and Captain Boodle 
had, as may be imagined, discussed at great 
length and with much frequency the results 
of the former captain’s negotiations with 
the Russian spy, and it had been declared 
strongly by the latter captain, and ultimate- 
ly admitted by the former, that those results 
were not satisfactory. Seventy pounds had 
been expended, and, so to say, nothing had 
been accomplished. It was in vain that 
Archie, unwilling to have it thought that he 
had been worsted in diplomacy, argued that 
with these political personages, and especial- 
ly with Russian political personages, the 
ambages were everything, — that the pre- 
liminaries were in fact the whole, and that 
when they were arranged, the thing was done. 
Doodles proved to demonstration that the 
thing was not done, and that seventy pounds 
was too much for mere preliminaries. “ My 
dear fellow,” hesaid, line [fear withsome 
scorn in his voice, ‘‘ where are you? That's 
what I want to know. Where are you? 
Just nowhere.” This was true. All that 
Archie had received from Madame Gorde- 
loup in return for his last payment, was an 
intimation that no immediate day could be 
at present named for a renewal of his per- 
sonal attack upon the countess; but that a 
day might be named when he should next 
come to Mount Street, — provision. of course, 
being made that he should come with a due 
qualification under his glove. Now the 
original basis on which Archie was to carry 
on his suit had been arranged to be this, — 
that Lady Ongar should be made to know 
that he was there; and the way in which 
Doodles had illustrated this precept by the 
artistic and allegorical use of his heel was 
still fresh in Archie’s memory. The meet- 
ing in which they had come to that satisfac- 
tory understanding had taken place early 
in the spring, and now June was coming on, 
and the countess certainly did not as yet 
know that her suitor was there! If any- 
thing was to be done by the Russian spy it 
should be done quickly, and Doodles did 
not refrain from expressing his opinion that 
his friend was “ putting his foot into it,” and 
“making a mull of the whole thing.” Now 
Archie Clavering was a man not eaten up 
by the vice of self-confidence, but prone 
rather to lean upon his friends and anxious 
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“ What the devil is a fellow todo?” he 
asked. “ Perhaps I had better give it all 
up. Everybody says that she is as proud as 
Lucifer ; and, after all, nobody knows what 
rigs she has been up to.” : 
} But this was by no means the view which 
Doodles was inclined to take. He was a 
man who in the field never gave up a race 
because he was thrown out at the start, 
having perceived that patience would 
achieve as much, perhaps, as impetuosity. 
He had ridden many a waiting race, and 
had won some of them. He was never so 
sure of his hand at billiards as when the 
score was strong against him. “ Always 
fight whilst there’s any fight left in you,” 
was a maxim with him. He never surren- 
dered a bet as lost, till the evidence as to 
the facts was quite conclusive, and had 
taught himself’ to regard any chance, be it 
ever so remote, as a kind of property. 

« Never say die,” was his answer to Ar- 
chie’s remark. “ You see, Clavvy, you have 
still a few good cards, and you can never 
know what a woman really mears till you 
have popped yourself. As to what she’ did 
when she was away, and all that, you 
see when a woman has got sever thousand 
a year in ber own right, it covers a multi- 
tude of sins.” 

“ Of course, I know that.” 

“ And why should a fellow be uncharita- 
ble ? If a man is to believe all that he hears, 
by George, they're all much of a muchness. 
For my pait I never believe anything. I 
always suppcse every horse willrun to win; 
and though there may be a cross now and 
again, that’s the surest line to go upon. D’you 
understand me now?” Archie said that of 
course he understood him; but I fancy that 
Doodles had gone a little too deep tor Ar- 
chie’s intellect. 

“| should say, drop this woman, and go 
at the widow yourself at once.” 

“And lose all my seventy pounds for 
nothing !” 

« You're not soft enough to suppose that 
you'll ever get it back again, I hope?” 
‘Archie assured his friend that he was not soft 
enough for any such hope as that, and then 
the two remained silent for a while, deeply 
-considering the posture of the affair. * Fil 
tell you what I'll do for you,” said Doodles ; 
“and upon my word I think it will be the 
best thing.” 

“ And what's that ?” 

“ T’ll go to this woman myself.” 

“ What; to Lady Ongar ?” 

“No; but to the spy, as you call her. 
Principals are never the best for this kind 
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himself he can never make so good a bar- 
gain as another can make for him. That 
stands to reason. And I can be blunter 
with her about it than you can;—can go 
straight at it, you know; and you may be 
sure of this, she won’t get any money from 
me, unless I get the marbles for it.” 

“ You'll take some with you, then?” 

“ Well, yes; that is, if it’s convenient. 
We were talking of going two or three 
hundred pounds, you know, and you've only 
gone seventy as yet. Suppose you hand me 
over the odd thirty. If she g+ts it out of me 
easy, tell me my name isn’t Boodle.” 

There was much in this that was dis- 
tasteful to Captain Clavering, but at last 
he submitted, and handed over the thirty 
pounds to his friend. Then there was con- 
siderable doubt whether the ambassador 
should announce himself by a note, but it 
was decided at last that his arrival should 
not be expected. If he did not find the lady 
at home or diseng on the first visit, or 
on the secon, he might on the third or the 
fourth. He was a persistent, patient little 
man, and assured his friend that he would 
certainly see Madame Gordeloup before a 
week had passed over their heads. 

On the occasion of his first visit to Mount 
Street, Sophie Gordeloup was enjoying her 
retreat in the Isle of Wight. When he called 
the second time she was in bed, the fatigue 
of her journey on the previous day, — the 
day on which she had actually risen at seven 
o’clock in the morning, — having oppressed 
her much. She had returned in the cab 
alone, and had occupied herself much on 
the same evening. Now that she was to be 
parted from her Julie, it was needful that 
she should be occupied. She wrote a long 
letter to her brother, — much more confi- 
dential than her letters to him had lately 
been, — telling him how much she had suf- 
fered on his behalf, and describing to him 
with great energy the perverseness, malig- 
nity, and I engi pigheadedness of her late 
friend. Then she wrote an anonymous let- 
ter to Mis. Burton, whose name and address 
she had learned, after having ascertained 
from Archie the fact of Harry Clavering’s 
engagement. In this letter she described 
the wretched wiles by which that horrid 
woman Lady Ongar was struggling to keep 
Harry and Miss Burton apart. “ It is very 


bad, but it is true,” said the diligent little wo- 
man. “She has been seen in his embrace ; 
I know it.” After that she dressed and 
went out into society, — the society of which 
she had boasted as being open to her, — 
to the house of some hanger-on of some em- 
bassy, and listened, and whispered, and 
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laughed when some old sinner joked with 
her, and talked poetry to a young man who 
was foolish and lame, but who had some 
money, and got a glass of wine and a cake 
for nothing, and so was very busy; and on 
her return home calculated that her cab-hire 


for the evening had been judiciously spent. | sa 


But her diligence had been so great that 
when Captain Boodle called the next morn- 
ing at twelve o'clock she wasstillin bed. Had 
she been in dear Paris, or in dearer Vienna, 
that would not have hindered her from re- 
ceiving the visit ; but in pigheaded London 
this could not be done ; and, therefore, when 
she had duly scrutinized Captain Boodle’s 
card, and had learned from the servant that 
Captain Boodle desired to see herself on very 
particular business, she made an appoint- 
ment with him for the following day. 

On the following day at the same hour 
Doodles came and was shown up into her 
room. He had scrupulously avoided any 
smartness of apparel, calculating that a 
Newmarket costume would be, of all dresses, 
the most efficacious in filling her with an 
idea of his smartness ; whereas Archie had 
probably injured himself much by his pol- 
ished leather boots, and general newness of 
clothing. Doodles, therefore, wore a -cut- 
away coat, a coloured shirt with a fogle 
round his neck, old brown trowsers that fit- 
ted very tightly round bis legs, and was 
careful to take no gloves with him. He was 
& man with a small bullet head, who wore 
his hair cut very short, and had no other 
beard than a slight appendage on his lower 
chin. He certainly did possess a consider- 
able look of smartness, and when he would 
knit his brows and nod his head, some men 
were apt to think that it was not easy to get 
on the soft side of him. 

Sophie on this occasion was not arrayed 
with that becoming negligence which had 
graced her appearance when Captain Clav- 
ering had called. She knew that a visitor 
was coming, and the questionably white 
wrapper had been exchanged for an ordinary 
dress. This was regretted, rather than other- 
wise, by Captain Boodle, who had received 
from Archie a description of the lady’s ap- 
pearance, and who had been anxious to see 
the spy in her proper and peculiar habili- 
ments. It must be remembered that Sophie 
knew nothing of her present visitor, and 
was altogether unaware that he was in any 
way connected with Captain Clavering. 

_ “ Youare Captain Boddle,” she said, look- 
ing hard at Doodles, as he bowed to her on 
entering the room. 

_“ Captain Boodle, ma’am; at your ser- 
vice.” 
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, Oh, Captain Bood-dle; it is English 
name, I suppose ?” 

“ Certainly, ma’am, certainly. Altogether 
English, I believe. Our Boodles come 
out of Warwickshire ; small property near 
Leamington, — doosed small, I’m sorry to 
She looked at him very hard, and was 
altogether unable to discover what was the 
nature or probable mode of life of the 

oung man beforeher. She had lived much 
in England, and had known Englishmen of 
many classes, but she could not remember 
that she had ever become conversant with 
such a one as he who was now before her. 
Was he a gentleman, or might he be a 
housebreaker ? “ A doosed small property 
near Leamington,” she said, repeating the 
words after him. “Oh!” 

“ But my visit to you, ma’am, has nothing 
to do with that.” 

Nothing to do with the small property.” 

“ Nothing in life.” 

“ Then, Captain Bood-dle, what may it 
have to do with ?” 

Hereupon Doodles took a chair, not hav- 
ing been invited to go through that cere- 
mony. According to the theory created in 
her mind at the instant, this man was not at 
all like an English captain. Captain is an 
unfortunate title, somewhat equivalent to 
the foreign count, — unfortunate in this re- 
spect, that it is easily adopted by many 
whose claims to it are very slight. Archie 
Clavering, with his polished leather boots, 
had looked like a captain, — had come up to 
her idea of a captain,—but this man! 
The more she regarded him, the stronger in 
her mind became the idea of the house- 
breaker. 

“« My business, ma’am, is of a very deli- 
cate nature,—of a nature very delicate 
indeed. But I think that you and I, who 
understand the world, may soon come to 
understand each other.” 

“ Oh, you understand the world. Very 
well, sir. Go on.” 

“ Now, ma’am, money is money, you 
know.” 

“ And a goose is a goose; but what of 
that ?” 

“ Yes; a goose is a goose, and some peo- 
ple are not geese. Nobody, ma’am, would 
think of calling you a goose.” 

“I hope not. It would -be so uncivil, 
even an nglishman would not say it. Will 
you go on? 

“T think you have the pleasure of know; 
ing Lady Ongar?” 

“ Knowing who?” said Sophie, almost 
shrieking. 

40. 
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“Lady Ongar.” . 

During the last day or two Sophie’s mind 
had been concerned very much with her 
dear Julie, but had not been concerned at 
all with the affairs of Captain Clavering, 
and, therefore, when Lady Ongar’s name 
was mentioned, her mind went away alto- 

ether to the quarrel, and did not once refer 
itself tothe captain. Could it be that this 
was an attorney, and was it possible that 
Julie would be mean enough to make claims 
upon her? Claims might be made for more 
than those twenty pounds. “ And you,” 
she said, “ do you know Lady Ongar ?” 

“ T have not that honour myselt.” 

* “Qh, you have not; and do you want to 
be introduced ?” 

“ Not exactly, — not at present ; at some 
future day I shall mae to have the pleasure. 
But | am right in belie 
are very intimate ? Now what are you go- 
ing to do for my friend Archie Clavering ? ” 

“ Oh-h-h!” exclaimed Sophie. 

“Yes. What are you going to do for my 
friend Archie Clavermg ? Seventy pounds, 
you know, ma’am, is a smart bit of money !” 

“A smart bit of money, is it? That is 
what you think on your leetle property 
down in Warwickshire.” 

“Jt isn’t my property, ma’am, at all. It 
belongs to my uncle.” 

“ Oh, it is your uncle that has the leetle 
property. And what had your uncle to do 
with Lady Ongar? What is your uncle to 
your friend Archie ?” 

“Nothing at all, ma’am; nothing on 
earth.” 

“ Then why do you tell me all this rigma- 
role about your uncle and his leetle property, 
and Warwickshire ? What have I to do with 
your uncle? Sir, I do not understand you, 
—not at all. Nor doI know why I have 
_ the honour to see you here, Captain Bood- 

dle.” 

Even Doodles, redoubtable as he was — 
even he, with all his smartness, felt that he 
was overcome, and that this woman was too 
much for him. He was altogether perplexed, 
as he could not perceive whether in all her 
tirade about the little property she had 
really misunderstood him, and had in truth 
thought that he had been talking about his 
uncle, or whether the whole thing was cun- 
ning on her part. The reader, perhaps, 


will have a more correct idea of this lady 
than Captain Boodle had been able to ob- 
tain. She had now risen from her sofa, and 
was standing as though she expected him to 
go; but he had not as yet opened the bud- 
get of his business. 
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“T am bere, ma’am,” said he, “ to speak to 
you about my friend, Captain Clavering.” 

“Then you can go back to your friend, 
and tell him I have nothing to say. And, 
more than that, Captain Boodle” — the 
woman intensified the name in a most dis- 
gusting manner, with the evident purpose 
of annoying him; of that he had become 
quite sure — “ more than that, his sending you 
here is an impertinence. Will you tell him 
that?” 

“ No, ma’am, I will not.” : 

* Perhaps you are his laquais,” continued 
the inexhaustible Sophie, “and are obliged 
to come when he send you?” 

“T am no man’s laquais, ma’am.” 

“Tf so, 1 do not blame you; or, perhaps, 
it is your way to make your love third or 
fourth hand down in Warwickshire ?” 

“Damn Warwickshire!” said Doodles, 

who was put beyond himself. 
é “With all my heart. Damn Warwick- 
shire.” And the horrid woman grinned at 
at him, as she repeated his words. “ And the 
leetle property, and the uncle, if you wish it; 
and the leetle nephew, — and the leetle ne- 
phew — and the leetle nephew!” She stood 
over him as she repeated the last words with 
wondrous rapidity, and grinned at him, and 
grimaced and shook herself, till Doodles was 
altogether bewildered. If this was a Russian 
spy he would avoid such in future, and keep 
himself for the milder acerbities of Newmar- 
ket, and the easier chaff of his club. He look- 
ed up into her face at the present moment, 
striving to think of some words by which 
he might assist himself. He bad as yet per- 
formed no part of his mission, but any such 
performance was now entirely out of the 
question. The woman had defied him, and 
had altogether thrown Clavering overboard. 
There was no further question of her ser- 
vices, and therefore he felt himself to be quite 
entitled to twit her with the payment she 
had taken. ' 

“And how about my friend’s seventy 
pounds ?” said he. 

“How about seventy pounds! a leetle 
man comes here and tells me he is a Booddle, 
in Warwickshire, and says he has an uncle 
with a very leetle property, and asks me 
how about seventy pounds! Suppose I 
ask you how about the policeman, what will 
you say then?” 

“You send for him and you shall hear 
what I say.” 

“No; not ‘to take away such a leetle 
man as you. I send for a policeman when I 
am afraid. Booddle in Warwickshire is not 
a terrible man, Suppose you go to your 
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friend and tell him from me that he heave 
chose a very bad Mercury in his affairs of 
love ;— the worst Mercury I ever see. Per- 
haps the Warwickshire Mercuries are not 
very good. Can you tell me, Captain 
Booddle, how they make love down in War- 
wickshire ?” 

“ And that is all the satisfaction I am to 
have ?” 

“Who said you was to have satisfaction ? 
Very little satisfaction I should think you 
ever have, when you come as a Mercury.” 

“My friend means to know something 
about that seventy pounds.” 

“ Seventy pounds! If you talk to me any 
more of seventy pounds, I will fly at your 
face.” As she spoke this she jumped across 
at him as though she were really on the 
pee of attacking him with her nails, and 

e, in dismay, retreated to the door. 
“ You, and your seventy pounds! Oh, you 
English! What mean mens you are! Ol’! 
a Frenchman would despise to doit. Yes; 
or a Russian or a Pole. But you,—you 
want it all down in black and white, like a 
butcher’s beel. You know nothing, and un- 
derstand nothing, and can never speak, and 
can never hold your tongues. You have no 
head, but the head of a bull. A bull can 
break all the china in ‘a shop, — dash, 
smash, crash, — all the pretty things gone 
in a minute ! So can an Englishman. Your 
seventy pounds! You will come again tome 
for seventy pounds, I think.” In her energy 
she had acted the bull, and had exhibited her 
idea of the dashing, the smashing, and the 
crashing, by the motion of her head and th 
waving of her hands. ; 

“ And you decline to say anything about 
the seventy pounds ?” said Doodles, resolv- 
ing that his courage should not desert 

im. ; 

Whereupon the divine Sophie laughed. 
“ Ha, ha, ha! Isee you have not got on any 
gloves, Captain Boodle.” 

“Gloves; no. I don’t wear gloves.” 

“Nor your uncle with the leetle property 
in Warwickshire? Captain Clavering, he 
wears a glove. He isahandy man.” Doodles 
stared at her, understanding nothing of 
this. “ Perhaps it is in your waistcoat pock- 
et,” and she approached him fearlessly, as 
though she were about to deprive him of 
his watch. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said he, 
retreating. 








“ Ah, age are not a handy man, like my 
friend, the other captain, so you had bet- 
ter go away. Yes; you had better go to 
Warwickshire. In Warwickshire, I suppose, | 
they make ready for your Michaelmas din- 


| 
\ 


ners. You have four — to eet fat. 
So you go away an t fat.” 

Doodles Sidennenll cotiiog of her sar- 
casm, but began to perceive that he might 
as well take his departure. The woman was 

robably a lunatic, and his friend Archie 
fad no doubt been grossly deceived when 
he was sent to her for assistance. He had 
some faint idea that the seventy pounds 
might be recovered from such a mad wo- 
man; byt in the recovery his friend 
would be exposed, and he saw that the 
money must be abandoned. At any rate, 
he had not been soft enough to dispose of 
any more treasure. 

“ Good-morning ma’am,” he said, very 
curtly. 

“ Goodsneraing to you, Captain Booddle. 
Are you coming again another day ?” 

“ Not that I know of, ma’am.” 

“ You are very welcome to stay away. 
I like your friend the better. Tell him to 
come and be handy with his glove. As for 
you, — suppose you go to the leetle prop- 
erty.” 

Then Captain Boodle ‘vent, and, as soon 
as he had made his way out into the open 
street, stood still and looked around him, 
that by the aspect of things familiar to his 
eyes he might be made certain that he was in 
a world with which he was conversant. While 
in that room with the spy he had ceased to 
remember that he was in London, —his 
own London, within a mile of his club, with- 
in a mile of Tattersall’s. He had been, as 
it were, removed to some strange world in 
which the tact, and courage, and acuteness 
natural to him had not been of avail to him. 
Madame Gordeloup had opened a new world 
to him, —a new world of which he desired 
to make no further experience. Gradually 
he began to understand why he had been 
desired to prepare himself for Michaelmas 
eating. Gradually some idea about Archie’s 

love glimmered across his brain. A won- 

erful woman certainly was the Russian 
spy, — a phenomenon which in future years 
he — perhaps be glad to remember that 
he had seen in the flesh. The first race- 
horse which he might ever own and name 
himself he would certainly call the Russian 
Spy. In the meantime, as he slowly walked 
across Berkeley Square he acknowledged 
to himself that she was not mad, and ac- 
knowledged also that the less said about that 
seventy pounds the better. From thence he 
crossed Piccadilly, and sauntered down St. 
James's Street, into Pall Mall, resolving in 
his mind how he would carry himself with 
Clavvy. He, at any rate, had his ground 
for triumph. He had parted with no money, 
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and had ascertained by his own wit that no 
available assistance from that qnarter was 
to be had in the matter which his friend had 
in hand. . 

It was some hours after this when the 
two friends met, and at that time Doodles 
was up to his eyes in chalk and the profit- 
able delights of pool. But Archie was 
too intent on his business to pay much re- 
gard to his friend’s proper avocation. 
“ Well, Doodles,” he said, hardly waiting 
till his ambassador had finished his stroke 
and laid his ball close waxed to one of the 
cushions, “ Well; have you seen her?” 

“ Oh. yes; I’ve seen her,” said Doodles, 
seating himself on an exalted bench which 
ran round the room, while Archie, with 
anxious eyes, stood before him. 

“ Well ?” said Archie. 

“She’s a rum ’un. Thank’ee, Griggs; 
you always stand to me like a brick.” This 
was said to a young lieutenant who had 
failed to hit the captain's ball, and now 
tendered him a shilling with a very bitter 
look. 

“She is queer,” said Archie, — “ cer- 
tainly.” 

“ Queer! By George, I’ll back her for 
the queerest bitof horseflesh going any way 
about these diggings. I thought she was 
mad at first, but I believe she knows what 
she’s about.” 

“She knows what she’s about well 
enough. She’s worth all the money if you 
can only get her to work.” 

“ Bosh, my dear fellow.” 

“Why bosh? What's up now?” 

“Bosh! Bosh! Bosh! Me to play, is 
it?” Down he went, and not finding a 
good open for a hazard, again waxed him- 
self to the cushion, to the infinite disgust | 
of Griggs, who did indeed hit the ball this | 
time, but in such a way as to make the | 
loss of another life from Griggs’ ori inal | 
three a matter of certainty. “ I don’t think | 
it’s hardly fair,” whispered Griggs to a/| 
friend, “a man playing always for safety. | 
It’s not the game I like, and I shan’t play | 
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at the same table with Doodles any 
more.” 

“ It’s all bosh,” repeated Doodles, coming 
back to his seat. “She don’t mef&n to do 
anything, and never did. I’ve found her 
out.” 
“ Found out what ?” 

“She’s been laughing at you. She got 
your money out from under your glove, 
didn’t she ?” 

“ Well, I did put it there.” 

“Of course you did. I knew that I 
should find out what was what if I once 
went there. I got it all out of her. But, 
by George, what a woman she is! She 
swore at me to my very face.” 

“ Swore at you! In Woon you mean?” 

“ No; not in French at all, but damned 
me in downright English. By George, how 
I did laugh!—me and everybody belong- 
ing tome. I'm blessed if she didn’t.” 

“There was nothing like that about her 
| when I saw her.” 

“You didn’t turn her inside out as I’ve 
done ; but stop half a moment.” Then he 
descended, chalked away at his cue hastily, 
pocketed a shilling or two, and returned. 
“ You didn’t turn her inside out as I’ve 
done. I tell you, Clavvy, there's nothing 
to be done there, and there never was. 
If you’d kept on going yourself she’d have 
drained you as dry,— as dry as that table. 
There’s your thirty pounds back, and, upon 
my word, old fellow, you ought to thank 
me.” 

Archie did thank him, and Doodles was 
not without his triumph. Of the frequent 
references to Warwickshire which he had 
been forced to endure, he said nothing, nor 
yet of the reference to Michaelmas dinners ; 
and, gradually, as he came to talk frequent- 
ly to Archie of the Russian spy, and per- 
haps also to one or two others of his more 
intimate friends, he began to convince him- 
self that he really had wormed the truth 
out of Madame Gordeloup, and got altogeth- 
er the better of that lady, in a very wonder- 
ful way. 








A curtovus fact is mentioned in the New| 
York Times, which says : — “ A paper called the | 
Sunbeam has just been started by the convicts | 
in the State Prison at Trenton, N.J. The 
Newark Advertiser remarks that it is not gen- 
erally known that inmates of that prison fur- 
nished prose and poetry for a certain campaign 





paper published in New Jersey not many years 
azo; and it thinks it recognises the style of one 
of these contributors in some verses in the Sun - 
beam. The editor states that, with but a sin- 
gle exception, his is the only paper ever issued 
from a prison cell in any State of the Union.” 
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From the Fortnightly Review. 
RUSSIA AND AMERICA. 


Tux friendly interchanges between Rus- 
sia and America are naturally beginning to 
excite attention by reason of the ingenuity 
with which occasions for them are discov- 
ered, and of their elaborateness. Many at- 
tempts on the lives of Emperors have been 
made, but never before has it occurred to 
the American Congress to express, in an 
emphatic resolution, its thankfulness at the 
escape of one, much less to transmit the 
same in an ironclad five thousand miles, at 


an expense of two hundred thousand dol-| i 


lars. There have been various interpreta- 
tions of this matter in Europe, as is very 
natural, because the phenomenon itself is 
the result of a great variety of causes. As 
yet the interest of Europe in it may be 
assumed to be purely philosophical, such an 
interest being invited by demonstrative 


familiarities between the hardest of abso- 


lute monarchies and the most radical of 
republics. It would be particularly inter- 
esting to know what is the predominant 
Russian idea, and what the American; and 
whether the two have the same meaning 
to any extent in this paradoxical friend- 
ship. But here we are met with official 
reserve by both parties. On the American 
side there are only the egotistical utter- 
ances of one Fox, an obscure and incon- 
siderable personage, who is exhibiting, as a 
sea-going triumph, an ironclad ship which 
had to be towed over the Atlantic until it 
came in sight of the English coast. On 
the Russian, nothing better than the follow- 
ing from Prince Gortchakof: “* This under- 
standing does not rest on geographical 
ey. The abyss of seas separates us. 
O more does it rest on parchment. I do 
not find the trace of a single parchment in 
the archives of the ministry entrusted to 
me. It is instructive; more, I dare to call 
it PROVIDENTIAL. I felicitate myself on 
this understanding. I have faith in its dura- 
tion. In my political situation all my cares 
will tend to consolidate it. I say cares and 
not efforts, because no efforts are required 
when there is a spontaneous and reciprocal 
attraction.” One is tempted to label such 
areference to providence as this with the 
remark of the French Encyclopsdists, on 
refusing an article on the word “ God ” — 
La question de Dieu manque d’actualité. 
ore than a year ago on the Continent, 
I was accidentally thrown into relations 
with a Russian, whom I soon discovered to 
be a man of unusual intelligence, and sub- 








sequently found to be a nobleman of very 
high official position in his own country. 
He has lately borne a prominent part in 
the entertainment of the American envoys. 
In the course of frequent conversations 
which we had concerning our respective 
countries, I found him disposed to claim a 
high degree of liberality for Russia, espe- 
cially on the ground of the emancipation of 
the serfs, a step which had been taken, as 
he me med urged, without pressure from 
any political party. He was proud of the 
undoubted influence which this act had had 
on the American mind. He had noted the 
— references which had been made 
in Congress to that act by Senator Sumner 
and other representatives of the Northern 
States, which had before been silent amid 
the general friendliness toward Russia ex- 
pressed in other sections of the Union. 
There was now, he thought, nothing in the 
way of a cordial reciprocity of feeling be- 
tween the two countries, which would prob- 
ably mature into a very desirable alliance. 
The reception which had been accorded the 
officers of the Russian fleet visiting New 
York the year before had created a wild 
enthusiasm throughout his country, and 
there was a strong desire to reciprocate it. 
Europe hated Russia because Europe was 
morbid on the subject of nationalities. The 
populace would carry the “nationality ” 
principle so far as to replace mild govern- 
ments with cruel ones, provided the tormer 
were not, and the latter were exercised by 
persons immediately belonging to the sec- 
tion of country governed. But America 
was engaged in fusing nationalities, and 
had just Sees crushing, magnificently, an 
attempt at her own subdivision into what 
must have become a set of warring and 
jealous nationalities. She was thus the 
only nation that could understand a great 
nation like Russia, and judge her by some- 
thing better than the European standard, 
which was that of national egotism. When 
I inquired whether he thought that an 
alliance between the two nations would 
secure ee great practical advantage for 
either or both, the reply was very general, 
and I almost concluded that he more than 
anything else valued the prestige which his 
“ much-denounced” country was gettin 

from the public admiration of the Ameri- 
ean Republic. There was, however, a 
vague intimation that in the case of another: 
Crimea, or less happily settled Trent affair, 
the countries might possibly be of service to 
each other. My Russian acquaintance has 
had so many opportunities lately of ex- 
pressing these views in public, without 
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availing himself of them, that I must | 
reserve his name. 

This is the only serious expression of | 
opinion on the part of any one near the 
Czar, on the relations between the United 
States and Russia, that I have ever heard 
from any source. It is, however, important 
to know how the subject lies in the minds 
of the wealthy middle class of Russia, and 
herein, it would seem, Mr. Fox and/| 
“ Veuve Clicquot ” have not been fruitless 
of results. There were several speeches 
made at the grand banquet given at Mos- 
cow on the 25th of August, which are 
worthy of attention. Mr. Yakunchikof 
spoke as follows : — “ Gentlemen, as a mer- 
chant I rise with peculiar gratification to 
propose a toast having an intimate connec- 
tion with the success of commerce. Gen- 
tlemen, there is a power which is both 
military and civilising. The development 
of this power extends, without conquest, 
the boundaries of nations possessing it ; 
in war serving as the most powerful bul- 
wark of national independence, and in 
peace as the most effectual means of com- 
mercial development. This power is the 
Navy. This power is recognised by the 
civilised world, which now must confess that 
the mightiest naval power of the earth is 
the great American Republic. The arrival 
of our honoured guests has shown the 
depth of their sympathy for us, and solved 
a great naval problem. This wonder of 
naval architecture, this vessel unique in its 
structure, this floating fortress. hitherto 
considered as only fit for shore defence, the 
Miantonomah, afier oe through the 
vainly-opposing waves the ocean, and 
proudly showing its impregnable towers in 
the Thames and to the shores of France, 
has come to us and united our Russia and 
America by a bridge which no artillery 
can destroy. To our enemies this bridge 
is inaccessible, for its foundations are hid in 
the waves of the ecean.” An old Muscovite, 
Mr. Pogodin, also made a remarkable 
speech. In addressing bimself to the rea- 
sons for the sympathy between America 
and Russia, he touched on the resemblance 
between the institutions of the two. “ The 
United States is a republic, and Russia an 
absolute power; but here, as on the map, 
the extremities meet. “In the Russian abso- 
lute monarchy there is a democratic stream 
that flows uninterruptedly throughout its 
history. As regards the forms, allof them 
have lost much of their precedent mean- 
ing.” After recalling the sympathy for the 
Union felt by Russia during the late Ameri- 
can war, he spoke of the different feeling 





AMERICA, 
which pervaded Europe. “They rather 


wished there should be two Unions instead 
of one. They regard with the same eyes 
the other new world — Russia.” This feel- 
ing was ascribed to jealousy. The speech 
closed with a prophecy that the union be- 
tween Russia and America would ripen 
from an ideal to an actual one, and both 
countries have a mighty future. The last 
noticeable speech was that of Mr. Schipoff, 
a leading merchant, who dwelt a little on 
the fact that Russia and America had nev- 
er had any hostilities, compared their re- 
cent policies of emancipation, and then 
devoted the main body of his address to 
showing how the two were agreed on the 
principle of protection. 

It should be perhaps mentioned that one 
of the speakers said that their honoured 

uests had already discovered “that the 

ussians, thanks to our gracious Emperor, 
— who marks a new era in our history, — 
may canvass their ideas and reasons as 
freely as people do in New York.” If the 
guests had not discovered this at that time, 
they must have received light on the sub- 
ject from the denunciation put forth soon 
after by the commission of inquiry into the 
Karakozof “conspiracy,” of an organisa- 
tion framed to“ promote socialist teaching, 
to destroy the principles of public morality, 
to shake the faith of the masses in religion, 
and to subvert the established order of the 
State.” What would the Socialists, Paine 
Clubs, and heretical preachers of New 
York say to a denunciation of that kind by 
their council, ominously connected with an 
execution ? 

Turning now to consider the American 
feeling which has given rise to these inter- 
changes, it may be confidently stated that 
the Russian nobleman, referred to above, 
was right in assuming that the idea of the 
sanctity of nationalities is much weaker in 
America than in Western Europe. It was 
this evident apathy, when Italy was falling, 
that brought down on that country Mrs. 
Browning's “ Curse for a Nation ;” and it 
is this that wrote and that reads Artemus 
Ward’s sneers at the Fenians. The en- 
thusiasm with which Kossuth was received 
in America fifteen years ago, when he came 
with the purpose of effecting an Anglo- 
American alliance against despotism, may 
seem to disparage this statement. But that 
welcome, so far as itcan be referred to any 
deep feeling at all, must be attributed to the 
traditional antipathy to Austria, and par- 
ticularly to the Hapsburgs, which is now 
a century old. After the peace of Hub- 
ertsburg, Joseph II, the interested ally of 
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England, and rival of Frederic of Prussia, 
took care to show his hostility to the Ameri- 
cans and to their revolutionary movements. 
The “ House of Hapsburg” became even 
then a proverbial name for despotism, and 
“ Tories” in those days were taunted with 
having it for an ally. The feeling has been 
fostered with some care, and there has even 
been a clever American book written on 
“The Crimes uf Austria,” which has in- 
fluenced politicians whilst they were yet 
students. To this feeling —far less Pro- 
Hungarian than Auti-Hapsburg — Kos- 
suth’s transient success was due. Some 
feeling: there has been favourable to Po- 
land, more especially in earlier days when 
the memory of Kosciusko was fresher ; but 
the crime against Poland has, so far as 
American statesmen have discussed it, been 
laid at many doors, equally with that of 
Russia. There has thus been no particular 
obstacle to an alliance with Russia arising 
from her violent suppression of revolution- 
ary nationalities, which were understood 
to have no higher aim than to set up castes 
and despotisms of their own so soon as they 
were free from that of the Czar. 

The first decided manifestations of Ameri- 
can sympathy for Russia occurred during 
the Crimean war. I was residing at that 
time in Washington, where this feeling was 
very general, and took some pains to search 
into the causes of it. It was not difficult 
to discover that the sympathy for Russia 
mainly emanated from the Russia within 
our own borders. The similarity between 
serfdom in the one and slavery in the other 
is too well known to require illustration 
here. It is more important to remember 
that both of these institutions existed in 
vast and sparsely settled regions ; that they 
had organised both territories into a 
system of immense estates, owned by a few 
wealthy and powerful men; and that both 
regions were animated by a passion for ex- 
‘tension and aggression. The American 
Russia had, moreover, held the reins of the 
United States Government for a quarter 
of a century, and in pursuing its objects it 
had frequently come into collision with the 
moral sentiment of Europe. This senti- 
ment, chiefly represented by England, did 
not hesitate to utter itself against slavery, 
against the injustice of the Mexican war, 
the “ filibustering” against Central Ameri- 
ca, and the sinister designs on Cuba. Hence 
the Slave-power — then the Autocrat of all 
America—had come to cherish a strong 
animosity against England; and when the 
Crimean war broke out it at once showed 
itself against England and in favour of 





‘greatness and humanity of Russia. 
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Russia, which had never uttered a word 
against slavery or against any, Southern 
scheme of extending the area and the mar- 
kets of slavery. The administration of 
Mr. Pierce, which was in power at the 
time, represented exclusively the pro-sla- 
very party, and was particularly hostile to 
England. Unfortunately the entire coun- 
try, from Plymouth k onward, was 
covered with so many monuments of the 
uniformly oppressive course of England 
toward America, that there was only too 
much fuel to feed this anti-English feeling 
even in the sections least friendly to sla- 
very. Nevertheless New England, and the 
States born of her, were too far advanced 
in feeling to sympathise with the despot in a 
war between Liberty and Despotism. In 
the Northern States, the adulation of Rus- 
sia was almost confined to the New York 
Herald — then and always utterly servile 
to oppressors — whilst the Boston press 


‘was earnest in its sympathy with the Allies. 


In New York the fall of Sebastopol was 
announced in the theatres and received 
with deafening cheers. But in all the 
South there was, I believe, not a politician 
or a newspaper that did not take the side of 
Russia. 

As Anteus would regain his strength by 
touching the earth, so do wounded monarchs 
remember their people in times of calamity, 
and seek to recover strength by contact with 
them. The Russian Czar evoked a rein- 
forcement of his throne from the plantations. 
The American slaveholders winced under 
this grand and sudden emancipation of the 
serfs, and especially at something said by 
the Czar about “ humanity” when he per- 
formed the act. The opponents of slavery 
at once availed themselves of the prestige 
of Russia, which the Southerners themselves 
had so industriously diffused through the 
nation, and rang the changes upon the 
The 
example of that country was quoted with 
much effect against the obstinate retention 
of a similar institution by a republic. And 
thus the admiration for Russia was for in- 
timate political reasons assiduously cultivat- 
ed inthe North. Amongst the Northern peo- 
ple it no doubt became a genuine though 
never an ardent nor a universal feeling ; but 
it was not accompanied by any sentiment 
adverse to England or France. It is also 
noteworthy that several of the leading 
Northern papers strongly condemned — 
whilst none of them approved — the mission 
of Mr. Fox, and that the enthusiastic dem- 
onstrations in Russia have been received 
in America with a significant silence, with 


- “of aonflict of either of those two countries 
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the exception of Mr. Seward’s chief organ, | 
the New York Times, which has taken theth | 


as a text for an article reminding Europe | 
that America knows how to be grateful to| 
friends. 

At length the time arrived when Ameri- 
ca must turn and grapple with her Russia. 
And now there came cold blasts from West- 
ern Europe, and warm breath from the 
steppes of Russia. Whilst France was pro- 
posing openly to aid the South, whilst /a- 
bamas, manned by Englishmen, were de- 
stroying American commerce, whilst every 
other European nation was either indifferent 
or hostile, Russia warmly applauded the ef.- 
forts of America to preserve her Union, and 
even sent her fleet in the eyes of the world 
to bear the expression of her sympathies. 
Under such circumstances it could not be 
expected that Americans would at once be- 

in to search into the historical records of 
Bate. or weigh the part she had played in 
the old domestic controversies of another 
hemisphere : she did what was inevitable — 
clasped the only hand that had been extend- 
ed to her in her hour of darkness. 

This sentiment is on the part of the 
American warm and real, but it means no 
more than gratitude. Nevertheless there 
is some reason to think that politicians at 
Washington and at St. Petersburg are cold- 
ly considering how these popular emotions 

lay be utilised. Undoubtedly, in the case 


with England or France, the other would 
permit the fitting out within its borders of 
any number of predatory cruisers by such 
belligerent. 

The indications are, that there will be a 
reconciliaticn between Washington and the 
Tuileries. It is, however, deeply to be re- 
gretted that the rela‘ions between England 
and America should be settling down into 
a condition of vindictiveness on one side, 
and of proud indifference on the other. It 
is a sad presage for the world, that the first 
message sent from New York to England by 
the Atlantic Telegraph should have been a 
cold sneer. The chief hope in which the 
friend of peace can indulge is, that the com- 
mon sense of Enyland will abandon, whilst 
such a course would be beyond misconstruc- 
tion, a policy that is not even pennywise. 
Lord Stanley has, indeed, almost invited 
America to reassert her claims, in his pub- 
lic speeches. But the United States can- 
not recognise such expressions, nor minis- 
terial changes; she has many precedents 
on which to act, and none of them will per- 
mit her to renew a claim that has been re- 





fused, except when she is in a position to do 


so imperatively. The fact that the two na- 
tions representing the English. language, 
law, and liberty, should, in their respective 
- historical conflicts with barbarism in 
the noon of this century, each have found 
the other sympathising with its enemy, is an 
anomaly and a scandal; and it will be an 
evidence of the decay of statesmanship in 
both nations if they are not startled enough 
by it to insure a more honourable record in 
the future, and transmit no worse result than 
such natural shame as Titania might have 
felt on awaking from her grotesque infatua- 
tion. 

Yet it is impossible in the nature of things 
that any regular alliance can be formed be- 
tween bea and America. The reaction 
in the United States from a generation of 
Southern misrule, ending almost in ruin, 
must for the next generation at least trans- 
fer the sceptre to New England; for the 
South and New England alone represent 
ideas, the States between the two being, 
as Wendell Phillips has well said, “ like the 
blank leaves between the Old and New 
Testaments, taking any impression that the 
owner for the time being chooses to write 
on them.” New England is to be the di- 
recting brain of America, and New Eng- 
land has both culture and character; it has 
also convictions more than sentiments — 
convictions whose roots are traceable dee 
in the heart of that great era from which 
sprang Anglo-Saxon liberty. They who 
seek to press the sentiment of gratitude so 
far as to create a practical and permanent 
co-operation between the intensified abso- 
lutism of the past and the idealistic repub- 
licanism of New England, will find the fruit 
they seek rotten ere it is ripe. Nulla vestigia 
retrorsum. It was not a new Russia that 
the Mayflower fought its way across the 
ocean to establish, but a new England. 

Moncure D. Conway. 


From the Spectator Nor, 3. 
THE COMING REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. 


THERE are, we believe, among us men 
who are to politicians what some collectors 
are to artists, that is, not politicians but cu- 
rious in politics, delighted to examine new 
constitutions, eager to study new statesmen, 
willing to spend thought and time over new 
— of incident. It is not, to change 
the figure, that the grand drama interests 
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them profoundly, but that special scenes do, 
that they like to see how the new trap-door 
works, what effects the new machinery can 
produce, what is to be hoped from the hith- 
erto unknown tragedian or actress. ‘To all 
such, as well as to all serious politicians, we 
commend for close watchfulness the present 
situation in Spain. A very great problem 
is working itself out in that country, which 
ought to test the truth of many of the laws 
upon which far-sighted politicians are wont 
to rely. According to the theories accepted 
almost universally among Englishmen, a 
very few months ought to witness the out- 
break of a revolution in Spain much more 
thorough in its ends, in the first changes it 
will secure and the effect it will exercise 
upon the national fortunes, than any which 
has as yet agitated that great country. 
English Liberals, for example, hold almost 
as dogmas that it is impossible for an inde- 
pendent European Government to recede 
far without imminent danger; that the reign 
of obscurantism cannot be reintroduced ex- 
cept temporarily without an outbreak ; that 
a régime of mere repression is certain to end 
in an explosion; that government by the 
sword leads to swift bankruptcy; that no 
modern people, if really a people, that is 
independent of external restraints, can be 
replaced under the régime of the Middle 
Ages. Well, Queen Isabella of Spain, un- 
der conditions not unfavourable, is putting 
all those propositions to the test. She is 
deliberately trying to govern as Philip II. 
might have tried to govern had he been 
provoked by sufficient resistance, to carry 
out the Bull against civilization, to transform 
an organized if imperfect State into a des- 
potism of the older fashion. Inspired, it 
would seem almost certain, by that passion 
of bigotry which at forty descends on some 
Continental women like a cloud, and from 
which few Bourbons have ever been wholly 
exempt, the bigotry which sprittgs at once 
of satiety and faith, she a few months ago 
dismissed Marshal O'Donnell, who was a 
despot of the modern or Cesarist type, a 
man without scruples but with eyes, and 
called to the Vizierate Marshal Narvaez, 
with Gonzales Bravo for Grand Executioner. 
To them she entrusted the task, of which 
Louis XIV. once dreamed, of restoring 
Spain to orthodoxy, of suppressing whatever 
institutions, or persons, or forms of civili- 
zation were inconsistent with the limitless 
sway of Rome. The Vizier accepted his 
mission and went to work with that clear- 
cutting audacity, that supreme confidence 
in will, that contempt for all rights visibly in 
the way which characterizes the East. All 
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‘Spain was treated as if in a stage of siege. 


Decrees were held to be equivalent to laws; 
the Cortes was silenced by the simple expe- 
dient of dispensing with its attendance. 
The entire system of education was revolu- 
tionized in a day, the Supreme Board being 
summarily dismissed, to make room for 
priests and laymen more fanatical than 
a pe and all teachers suspected by the 
ocal priesthood of Liberalism being placed 
at the disposal of the Bishops. All Liberal 
newspapers were suppressed, and their edi- 
tors in many instances deported. All other 
newspapers and books were placed under a 
rigid censorship. Any expression even in 
society reflecting on the Queen, or the 
Church, or established order was declared a 
crime punishable as treason. All municipal 
bodies were abolished as “centres of disaf- 
fection” and replaced by juntas nominated 
from Madrid and “ amendable to ideas of 
discipline.” And finally, a reign of terror 
was established over individuals, families 
suspected of Liberalism being seized by the 
score, — more than 150 in Barcelona alone 
in one day,— and either deported to the 
tropical island of Fernando Po, a doom al- 
most worse than death, or thrown into prisons 
which no Howard has ever cleansed. ‘The 
French papers which still receive some few 
letters from Madrid declare that the prisons 
are full to bursting, that the Queen drives 
out only amidst a guard of cuirassiers, that 
all Madrid only waits its turn to underge 
the penalty of being suspected. All Spain in 
fact is not only under martial law, but mar- 
tial law as administered in Jamaica, among 
negroes, and by Mr. Eyre. Silence reigns 
throughout the land, silence as of men ex- 
pecting death, or of troops expecting mm- 
mediately the order to close for action. 

The Vizier has done his work thoroughly, 
has stretched the power of the sword to its 
logical extent, and Spain is at this moment 
governed as Philip II. governed her, on the 
same principles, more cruelly applied, and 
for the same ends. The great experiment 
of open war against modern civilization, of 
an avowed and determined attempt to re- 
store the past, has been tried by a man com- 
petent to his task, with means adequate to 
his end, and amidst circumstances singularly 
propitious. Spain, however disaffected it 
may be to the reigning Sovereign, and we 

uestion whether active dislike 1s not con- 

ned to the cities, is essentially monarchical, 
and is, moreover, hampered by accident in 
its choice of Sovereigns. It has no cadet 
branch to use of the sacred House. One 
Bourbon of the Spanish branch is as bad as 
another, and of the French branch there 1s 
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but one remaining, a childless and feeble 
old man. The Italian Bourbons are the 
Spanish branch over again, with their bad 
qualities intensified; and against the Or- 
leanists, who stand next, the Emperor of the 
French has either issued his veto or is‘fully 
believed in Spain to have issued it. The 
Duke de Montpensier is not worth a war 
with France, and no idea of the Hapsburgs, 
who failing the Bourbons would be the 
“legitimate” Sovereigns of Spain, seems 
ever to cross the Spanish mind. The mal- 
contents are thrown back as it were violent- 
ly on the idea of a Republic, which would in 
a month be Federal, and is therefore out of 
the gem hy or on a totally new election, 
which would not impress the populace; or 
on the House of Braganza, which would 
bring a glorious dowry, but is as much dis- 
liked in Spain as the Stuarts were in Eng- 
land, and has as its head a man who — who 
is not fitted at all events to regenerate an 
empire. Then the mass of Spaniards are 
still orthodox to a certain degree, and re- 
gard oppression in the name of the Church 
much as Scotchmen regard oppression upon 
Catholics, — as something which is disagree- 
able to their judgments rather than revolting 
to their secret instinets of right. The Church 
is of course strongly on the side of the ex- 
periment, and the Church, powerless for 
initiative, is still strong to paralyze popular 
emotion, while the Army Pipe the Conti- 
nent obeys, for a time at all events, the 
power which avowedly makes the sword 
supreme. 
hy, then, do we,in common with all Lib- 
erals, believe that the experiment must fail, 
must sooner or later produce an explosion 
amidst which the last Bourbon throne left 
standing in Europe will probably disappear ? 
Because right is stronger than wrong ? 
Scarcely, for though that is an ultimate law, 
still Ferdinand of Naples, who did all Isabella 
of Spain is attempting to do, died quietly 
in his bed a crowned King, and the pen- 
alty fell only on his comparatively guiltless 
successor. Because a people can never be 
kept down for long by a national army ? 
Scarcely, for France is so kept down, and 
we have no more proof that the Spanish 
asant hates despotism than that the 
rench peasant detests Cesarism as long 
as it benefits himself. It is because we 
believe that no despotism, and especially 
no Legitimist despotism, and most especially 
no Legitimist despotism seeking elerical ends, 
can in these days keep itself en going too 
far. It is too conscious of the permeating 
power of light, and therefore too timid, too 
suspicious, too violent and revolutionary in 





objects and médes of action. Sooner or 
later, and usually very soon, it goes too far, 
does something which alienates the people 
to such a degree that it is left without foot- 
hold, like a tree sawn through, which falls if 
a bird but light on a drooping branch. In 
Spain the momentum which will overturn 
the tree is pretty sure to come from the side 
of the Church, which, being guided by what 
it deems conscience, and not by earthly wis- 
dom, cannot rest until its conscience is satis- 
fied, which, again, when the Church is the Ro- 
man, can never in modern society occur. Ei- 
ther thesoldiery will be irritated —as the Le- 
gion of Antibs have been — by the interfer- 
ence of priests, or the towns will be excited 
by some tax essential to the rehabilitation of 
the Church, or, what is most probable of all, 
some menace will be held out to the lay 
owners of clerical property, one-third of 
Spain. The priests will never surrender 
their design of recovering their vast estate, 
the Queen never be convinced that she did 
not sin in sanctioning that “ spoliation,” the 
new owners never be satisfied that they 
have a shilling secure while Father Claret 
reigns in the Queen’s closet. It is in that 
direction that the explosion ought to come, 
but even if fire be kept from that magazine, 
the explosion, by all the laws which govern 
olitical forethought, cannot be long de- 
layed. Despotism such as that of Narvaez, 
a despotism radically different from Cesar- 
ism, because it seeks the welfare of the 
throne and the Church instead of that of 
the masses, may be. borne resignedly for 
years by the passive section of the people, 
but it does not attract them, while it stings 
every other section into strong hostility. 
It excites deadly dislike in all Liberals, im 
all sceptics, in all secularists, and even in 
Spain those three classes make up a great 
section of the people. It irritates statesmen 
by superseding them for soldiers, worries 
the cities by restricting municipal move- 
ment and making securities worthless, frets 
the squirearchy and the peasants by mak- 
ing the titles to estates uncertain. Above 
all, it alienates the Army, by making it 
feel that it is amenable to priests, by shut- 
ting up ail roads to suecess save one, and 
that one of which soldiers are always impa- 
tient, and by the favouritism which inevit- 
ably follows on a triumph of personal rule. 
Every natural defence of the throne 1s 
struck with dry-rot, till, as in the Neapoli- 
tan case, a King surrounded by tried coun- 
sellors, by a great army, and by the 

restige of centuries, may be banished from 
fis throne by a mutineer who arrives in 4 
railway carriage, 
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TURNING-POINTS. 


The explosion is certain, and we judge 
that this time it will be fatal to the Bour- 
bons, simply because they: are, in this in- 
stance, the incumbent matter. The Queen, 
and not the Cabinet, is sitting upon the 
valve. 
to change her Cabinet, but how is a Catholic 
lady to be forced to change her confessor ? 
—and while the confessor remains the sys- 
tem of which he is the keystone will remain 
also. The Church will, and indeed can, 
compromise nothing; and the Queen hav- 
ing identified herself with the Church, the 
nation can meet only the inexorable non- 
possumus, against which reason and menace 
and prayer alike dashin vain. Force alone 
remains, and the recent coup d’éiat has 
brought the Queen of Spain face to face 
with a people who, in that very coup d'état 
see that there is no security save in her 
dismissal, no compromise possible between 
civilization and the Church which does not 
commence with her dethronement. She 
is accumulating on herself all the hatred 
which priestly government engenders plus 
all the risks to which the old despotisms are 
exposed, is defying the nation without rely- 
ing heartily on the Army. If the Liberals 
tests are true, and we believe them, the 
hour is fast approaching when the last 
reigning. Bourbon, the last of the House 
which in 1848 filled four thrones, will have 
passed unregretted into the exile which 
swallows kings. 


From the Saturday Review. 


TURNING-POINTS. 


ConsIDERING that the human race has 
now been going on for a considerable time, 
it is curious to reflect how little progress 
has been made by it in the art of managing 
life scientifically. Hardly anybody has got 
a distinct notion of what he means his life 
to be when he begins it, or takes the pains 
to arrange it and map it out beforehand. 
People scarcely attempt to do so in the case 
of their children, and still more seldom in 
in their own. 

Spectators who are familiar with a man’s 
education, habits, income, and family influ- 
ence or connections, can generally predict 
within fair limits what will be his ultimate 
lot ; and though opportunity or misadven- 
ture continually puts their calculations at 
fault, upon the whole, if we were to take 


A mere Legitimist might be forced 
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the trouble, we could form a shrewd guess 
at the future of the persons who compose 
the circle of our acquaintance. If it were 
| not for the perturbations and errors caused 
in the computation by the happy decease of 
rich uncles, the appearance of unexpected 
_ heiresses, and the sudden collapse of joint- 
| stock banks and companies, such prophecy 
might be reduced to a certainty. When 
| we turn from the contemplation of others to 
| ourselves, we lose our power of foreseeing 
| the consequences of the most simple actions. 
Wise saws and maxims are invented by 
 gidieunghents and moralists for the express 
| purpose of keeping us straight, but the chief 
use we make of them is for moralizing over 
the conduct of our friends. Men do not 
look ahead, and seem to have no capacity 
for looking ahead; they drive through lite 
with the cheery nonchalance that may be 
supposed, on large railway lines, to be the 
prominent characteristic of the drivers of 
excursion-trains. There are probably some 
five or six turning-points in everybody’s 
history. Five or six times in his life a man 
has to exercise his faculty of choice, and to 
take one out of several cross-roads, none 
of which lead to the same goal, and all of 
which lead somewhere. If one were in- 
clined to add one more moral precept to 
the unvalued heap of axioms, mottoes, and 
maxims which the world has got piled up at 
its side, one could not perliaps do better 
than urge in neat and appropriate terms the 
necessity of coming slowly and carefully to 
our turning-points. As a rule, we dash at 
them with the impetuosity of a Zouave. 
Looking back from the pinnacle of maturer 
judgment upon the errors we have commit- 
ed in our course, the majority of us might 
have reason to admit that all the waste of 
life and energy and happiness that has be- 
fallen us comes from nothing else than this, 
that once or twice we have taken the wrong 
turn, simply and solely because we chose 
to grees our turning-points at-a rush. 
The choice of a profession is the first seri- 

ous election upon which a man’s fortunes’ 
depend, and for which he is generally him- 
self responsible. Up to that point parents 
and guardians have had the exclusive priv- 
ilege of blundering about him, and have 
probably used the privilege unflinchingly, 
in sending him, if they but knew all, to the 
wrong school, the wrong university, and 
the wrong college. Unfortunately, the 
choice of a profession is about the last which 
can be managed safely by a young man 
who knows little or nothing of the world. 
Most of us drift, it may be, into our profes- 
sions. Somebody who is in the college boat 
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is coming up to London to eat his term- 
dinners in the Temple ; and, faute de mieuz, 
Jenkins of Magdalene, whose chief notion 
about law is that lawyers wear wigs and 
that the successful ones are admirably paid, 
comes up to London too to accompany his 
fellow-oarsman, eats his five o’clock dinner, 
and calls himself a barrister. The fatal 
move is attended with lifelong consequences. 
Possibly the bar turns out to be the very 
vocation for which Jenkins was designed b 
nature, and he becomes, in turn and wit 
much satisfaction to himself, a drudge, a 
bully, and a celebrity. But it is equally 

robable that the noble profession of the 

ris not the thing for Jenkins. His soul 


rance, that brought one man to a lieutenane 

in a marching regiment, another to a des 

in Downing Street, and a third to a coun- 
try curacy and the irritating occupation of 
attending night schools. Even if the lieu- 
tenant becomes a general, the clerk a per- 
manent under-secretary, and the curate an 
archbishop, it really is at best only an in- 
stance of a lucky hit. Somebody always 
must be a bishop. A score or so of.com- 
fortable houses, with private chapels, green- 
houses, and a large income annexed to 
them, have to be disposed of, and, as a 





natural consequence, a score or so of par- 
sons must always be provided for; but if 
_bisheps and archbishops would but speak, 





is incapable of stooping to hard work in| they could only explain the reason why 
dingy chambers; he misses the little pro-| they took orders while the man who lived 
fessional chances which only fall to the lot “next door went into the army, upon the un- 
of those humbler persons who lie in wait by | impeachable theory of the mysterious dis- 
day and night for them ; leading cases pall | pensations of Providence. It might have 
on him, points of practice puzzle him; the been just the other way. For Archbishop 
success of still more incompetent noodles | Robinson knows in his heart that at the 
than himself, who are fortunate enough to | critical moment he rushed at his turning- 
possess cousins in the attorney line, aggra- point just as carelessly as Colonel Brown. 
vates and exasperates him ; and he becomes, | The turn of the tide took him at a time 
accordingly, morbid, idle, briefless, and when he was full,as young men who have 
hopeless, and divides his inglorious life be- just left college often are, of a generous 
tween London drawing-rooms and his club. | disposition to sacrifice himself to work and 
For all this he has to thank the one lazy | to duty. He was swept away on the top of 
instinct which brought him up to London | the wave of some such transient and tem- 
twenty years ago, to eat law dinners, be-| porary impulse, almost before he knew 
, cause some one else was coming up to eat where he was or whither he was going; 
them too. The punishment seems a severe | and in a month or two of pious emotion 
one ; and, in the eyes of an impartial judge, | committed himself for life to a career from 
destiny appears to have hit Jenkins rather | which there was no return. It is true that 
hard, simply for rushing at one unhappy | he has become an archbishop ; but he might, 
turning-point. The only thing to be said | but for a rare accident, have remained an 
in favour of Fortune is that she distributes | obscure and not very rich country clergy- 





similiar opportunities of blundering with 
absolute impartiality. What happens to 
the future barrister is only the counterpart 
of what has happened to soldiers, school- 
masters, merchants, government clerks, lit- 
erary persons, and clergymen. All of us, 
with few exceptions, at the same stage in 
,our pilgrimage, have made the same ugly 
rush at our turning-point. Surveying our 
respective professions or occupations with 
that freedom from prejudice and from pre- 
possession in their favour which familiarity 
with their details soon begets, most of us 
may candidly ask ourselves the ingenuous 
question, “ Que diable allais-je faire dans 
cette galtre?” It is no use putting off the 
blame upon youthful ambition, or early ex- 
pectations which have since been disappoint- 
ed owing to circumstances over wich we 
have no control. 
Nothing of the kind. It was not youthful 
ambition, but accident, hurry, and igno- 


man, ae his life in worry and routine, 
preaching dull sermons to dull tradesmen, 
grappling indefatigably with Dissenters, 
and occasionally going up to vote on the 
wrong side at a University election. For 
one Englishman that chooses his profession 
aright, twenty doubtless choose it badly. 
Elder sons alone are preserved by nature 
from the distressing danger. Having no 
rofession at all to choose, that happy class 
is protected against its own native imbecili- 
ty, and its members are spared the reflec- 
tion in after life that a moment’s careless- 
ness or impetuosity has made them, of all 
things, the one thing they care least to be. 
Marriage, the next most important turn- 
ing-point in life, is, however, one which el- 
dest sons cannot escape any more than the 
rest of their species. And, like the rest of 
their species, they dash at it, as if it were a 
fence in the hunting-field, without dili- 
gently considering the nature of the land- 
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TURNING-POINTS. 


ing on the opposite side. Women, as a rule, 
approach this turning-point in their destiny 
with more solemnity: and care. First of all, 
their life, with the exception of the matri- 
monial break, winds away in one unbroken 
line for ever, only interrupted by the calam- 
ities to which flesh is heir; and, having 
few turning-points, they make the most of this 
one. Imprudent attachments on the feminine 
side are not so very common as poets and 
novelists would wish us to understand. Be- 
fore a young lady bestows her affections, 
her mother and sisters have usually sat 
down and counted up the cost of it, and in 
the privacy of her closet the heroine has 
sat down and counted the cost of it herself. 
From her earliest youth, marriage has been 
represented to her —- and truly represented 
—as the mission and end of womanhood. 
She has been looking out for her turning- 
point, and when it comes in sight, is pre- 
red for its approach. By the time an 
nglish girl marries, she is often, in spite of 
the theories of Belgravia, really attached to 
her future husband, but very few English 
girls are deeply in love before they are en- 
geced. This may be the result of native 
inglish virtue, or superior training, or what- 
ever otber cause may be assigned ; but, as a 
fact, proposals are hastily made, but delibe- 
rately accepted. 
poses; and the irreparable pledge is given 
often, no doubt, on a miscalculation of what 
married life will turn out to be, but seldom 
upon no calculation at all. A woman, when 
she marries, knows what her future lot is 
likely to prove; or, at all events, she ought 
to be able to know with a little trouble. A 
man knows nothing of the kind. He cannot 
foretell how marriage may hamper him in 
his career, keep him from rising in the world, 
and change the whole current of his for- 
tunes. As far as the lady is concerned, the 
match may be unobjectionable under every 
aspect. ‘The conjugal lovers may live a life 
of uninterrupted domestic felicity, and be 
as happy as two turtle-doves. For all that, 
marriage, from a wordly point of view, may 
for the man have been a serious turning- 
point. He has acquired a new circle of 
connections and of friends, who may either 
be an injury or an advantage to him. He 
has, in fact, moored himself to one spot in 
the ocean, and must take his chance of what- 
ever incidents come with it. Perhaps his 
wife has a bad temper, or is awkward and de- 
void of social talent. His own feelings for 
her are stable and unshaken, but his career 
is shaken, and the castles which his ambi- 
tion has been building in the air materially 
impaired. He may hawve children, and the 
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children when born may force him to aban- 
don an arduous and difficult profession for 
an easy and rich shelf. To feed and clothe 
them he retires, possibly, into the obscurity 
of some remote parsonage from which he 
never will emerge, or accepts a consulship 
on the Gold Coast, a mastership at some 
public school, or a chief justiceship in New- 

foundland. In himself he may be capable 
of things fifty times as splendid, and may be 
incapable of fillin properly the inferior 
berth. He hates villagers, or a hot climate, 
or boys, or routine, as the case may be; and 
here he is condemned to them as his only 

alternative, for no earthly fault of his own, 
except that of being hasty over his turning- 

points. If he took stock of all these chances 
beforehand, not a word could be said. But 
what man in five hundred does take stock 
of them? What each generally looks to see 
is whether the particular lady is an angel, 
and whether his immediate income will suf- 
fice to keep an angel happy and contented, 
without letting the dust of life settle upon 
her wings. Some feeble sort of calculation, 
it is true, is usually made even by those peo- 
ple who rush at their turning-points. But 
they generally make it after, and not be- 

fore, they have been smitten with enthu- 
siasm; and at a time, accordingly, when 
they are no longer clear-sighted and _ cool- 
headed. They say to themselves that, if 
anything goes wrong hereafter, they will 
always find a pride and pleasure in sacrifi- 
cing ambition and friends and social success 
to the angel. It is astonishing how the pride 
and pleasure of such a sacrifice palls upon 
the enthusiast after marriage. A good hus- 
band will make it cheerfully for any woman 
who has given herself to him ; but the ques- 
tion is whether, if he were to sit down again 
and count the cost, he whould not add up 
the figures differently. The only sober and 
sensible way of treating such a turning- 

point as marriage would be to consider it, 

while one was yet afar off, unenchanted and 
untrammeled by fancy and desire, and able 
to retrace one’s steps from it without pain. 
One may get so near one’s turning-point as 

to be incapable of stopping short; and in 
fact it is with marriage as with most others 
—men drift into it and through it carelessly, 
from the want of a clear plan and map of 
life with which to start. 

Unfortunately, a man who starts in life 
with a definite and fixed plan is obliged to 
rely upon judgments formed by him at an 
age when all his judgments are necessarily 
immature. It is not always the man who 
has been brought up for the Church who is 
fittest to go into it, or the destined lawyer 
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of the family who is certain to do best at 
the law. Young men want at every turn- 
ing-point some faithful Mentor who can 
paint for them the black side of the pros- 
pect beyond, and induce them to realize 
what failure in life means. It does not 
merely mean having a less splendid house, 
fewer dinner-parties and servants, and not 
so much money to spend in Juxuries or con- 
veniences. It means the pain and distress 
of seeing inferior people pass you in the 
race, and look back on you, when they have 
passed you, with a smile of patronage and 
contempt. It involves a life-long necessity 
of having to submit to stand lower in the 
world than your deserts, and to undergo 
the incessant mortifications and humiliations 
inflicted on you by prosperous donkeys, 
with the full consent and approbation of'| 
society. Hurrying over the turning-points 
of life brings persons to this; and a very 
admirable rule for the young to take to 
heart early is the rule that in life, as in 
the London streets, it is well to drive gent- 
ly round the corner:. 





From the Saturday Review. 


CONTROL OF TEMPER. 


ABSOLUTE control of temper has often 
been set forth in books as if it were the one 
quality of exceptional value which enables 
him who po-sesses it to govern the world, 
and win to his side friends and foes alike. 
Now, the first statement requires to be 
taken in a very modified sense, and the last 
is more frequently falsified by experience 
than not. In Parliament undoubtedly, per- 
haps more than in any other place, self- 
control is appreciated snd rewarded, and 
the want of it resented and punished. A 
man in an ill-humor can rarely take a hint 
even of the broadest kind, and when tem- 

er obscures tact, and hints are found to 
G ineffectual, ignominious defeat is not far 
off. Self-command, there, is simply an in- 
calculable advantage, which often compen- 
sates for very considerable defects ; without 
it the most honest or the most brilliant 
member is at the merey of every clever 
opponent who can lodge an arrow between 
the joints of his armour. Unquestionably 
an irritable disposition is an infirmity which 
often besets .ery noble natures, and the 
more exalted the position of the man, the 
greater the pleasure of making him the 
object of a successful attack. If it be once | 
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discovered that a philosopher can be made 
to lose his temper, he will rarely be allowed 
to rest in the quiet possession of it. “ Ho, 
ho! my master,” cried Panurge to Ding- 
dong, “ vous vous eschauffez en vostre harnois,” 
and thereupon immediately got the better 
of him. With a mixed and crowded audi- 
ence —— or, to speak shortly, when a man is 
called upon to address a mob—more lati- 
tude is allowable, and a burst of indigna- 
tion is often well received provided it does 
not run absolutely counter to the prejudices 
of the multitude; but it must be indigna- 
tion, and not vexation, and should always 
be held in subjection to the purpose in 
hand. In general, a man must do with 
the mob as he would do with his horse, 
and establish a system of give and take, 
but to very few ina generation is there 
granted the peculiar power which is able 
to receive “vague instincts like vapour, 
and send them forth as dew.” There 
are people who sustain a hail-storm of chaff 
as if they were composed of heated iron, 
and there are others who stand under it as 
though they were roofed with slate or clad in 
mackintosh and sea-birds’ feathers. During 
the elections last year it happened that one 
of the young candidates, while addressing 
his constituents, tried hard, but tried in vain, 
to remember and repeat the speech which lay 
written out in his hat. “ Get it out of your 
hat, governor,” roared some one. “ Thank 
you, gentlemen, so I will,” the orator re- 
plied, and proceeded to. pick it out and 
read it, not without applause, which was 
certainly the reward, not of ability, but of 
good humour. In an argument, especially 
when conducted with any degree of pub- 
licity, a man may as well lose his tongue as 
his temper. Mr. Helps has remarked that 
it is often worth while to persuade fools to 
think as you do, and there are people who 
are not to be convinced by reason, but are 
age vulnerable to the charm of manner. 

© win your opponent is occasionally a 
more important result than to win your 
argument. 

So far as to the undoubted general wis- 
dom of early acquiring complete control 
of temper; but influence of a very power- 
ful and labectructiie kind is often obtained 
and held by an entirely opposite process, 
and a habit of measured reserve and wary 
self-command hardly ever pertains to the 
natures which are the most successful in 
arousing affection, or the most prodigal in 
bestowing it. In intimate society, a man of 
naturally hasty temper practising a secret 
and violent self-restraint sometimes quar- 
re]s with himself for the exasperating dis- 
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comfort which he inflicts on his whole na- 
ture, somefimes with those who compel or 
persuade him to do it. Often the result is 
not by any means to increase his happiness. 
If he has fewer enemies, it is almost certain 
that he will have fewer friends. People 
will care for him, and he will care for them, 
a good deal less than he did when he was 
incessantly claiming their sympathy, or 
eeey demanding their forgiveness. 

here are dispositions at once vindic- 
tive and placable — vindictive if they are 
obliged to let an affront go unavenged 
or unexplained; placable as children if 
they are suffered to ventilate their wrongs, 
and quite unable to maintain coldness under 
the warmth of a frank and kindly overture. 
To fix an amiable expression on the lip and 
eye, and at any price to keep it, or a spec- 
tre of it, there, is such a natural resource 
with these persons that, wherever we ob- 
serve features stamped by a somewhat 
forced but very sweet smile, it is tolerably 
certain that we there see the owner of a 
quick and irascible temper. Now there are 
offences which must be corrected, and yet 
cannot well be corrected in cold blood. 
Here a hot and hasty humour is an actual 
advantage. Most of us can, indeed, remem- 
ber several times in our lives when we ex- 
hibited an amount of wrath quite dispropor- 
tionate to the cause of offence, and have 
had just and prolonged reason to regret it; 
but tosome few among us there comes a 
distinct and more bitter sense of suffering 
from the consciousnesss that there have 
been moments when, if we felt, we at any 
rate did not show, the anger which we 
ought to have shown ; and about this there 
is something humiliating and shameful, inas- 
much as it implies a clear remissness, or 
even a deficiency of courage, which is, of all 
imputations, the hardest to bear. We can 
forgive ourselves for having been too bold ; 
we can scarcely forgive ourselves for hav- 
ing been too meek. This may be sad, but 
it is true to nature nevertheless; for which 
reason this sort of men and women had bet- 
ter give way to their feelings and yield to 
their impulses than keep silence and brew 
bad blood. It is related of two old Scotch 
ministers, that the one asked the other if he 
were not sorely tempted at times to go fisb- 
ing on the Saturday afternoon. ‘Oh, 
mon!” replied his fellow labourer, “ I’m 
never tempted lang, I just gang.” Have 
your say out then. Itis better to quarrel 
in words than in the heart, and a good 
stand-up fight has often sealed a lifelong 
friendship ; but there is wisdom in striving 
to obtain guidance of that which may not 








be quite repressed. Suddenly to relinquish 
even a vice has been known to entail the 
worst of consequences. The tourniquet 
staunches the wound ; but it is a great re- 
lief to bleed freely, only it is better to let 
blood from a vein than from an artery. To 
have your say, however, and to speak your 
mind, are, though often confused in common 
parlance, two very different things. The 
one is an affair of the heart, the other 
of the head. The first is done in haste and 
provocation, as when David spake; the 
other is done deliberately, and with in- 
tention. Discharging the conscience is 
too often relieving spite, and is rarely, if 
ever, intended to be profitable to the 
hearer. An insult or an impertinence 
comes from an enemy, .but those disa- 
greeable things which are frequently ut- 
tered in the operation of speaking the 
mind are almost always barbed shafts 
from the bow of one who calls himself a 
friend. Now, even if disagreeable things 
are true, that alone is not the slightest 
reason for saying them. A friend should 
be a conductor forall that is pleasant, a 
non-conductor for all that is the reverse. 
Speaking of a man now gone to his rest, 
who was in his time remarkable. for the 
strength and fixity of his friendships. his 
biographer says, “ There flowed from him an 
unceasing flattery of those he liked (and 
he never kept company with any else), but 
it was the kindly commendation of a !over, 
not the adulation of a sycophant.” 

As regards the exhibition o! natural wrath, 
there is one distinction which should always 
be observed. Something may occasional] 
be gained by being angry with men, but wit 
on Poumbaste thing never. He who fails 
to control his temper, or who even finds 
much effort necessary to do it, with re- 
gard to accomplished facts and matters 
which, once transferred into the realm 
of the past, are utterly beyond his control, 
has an intractability of intellect or nature 
on which advice would be spent in vain. 
With respect to the control of one’s temper 
towards women, it is impossible to be too 
magnanimous and generous in theory with 
what custom persists in terming the weaker 
sex; butit is in practice a losing game, and 
one not often played, though not perhaps 
for that reason. Excessive control of tem- 
per in a man is then felt to argue a want of 
capacity for wrath. Now the feminine mind 
prefers the Oriental conception of a God 
—a deity who is jealous, who hates and 
repents, who listens or closes his ears, who 
is to be propitiated and can be provoked — 
to a Buddha sitting motionless and watching 
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the world go round. Moreover, that endur- 
ing and perpetual patience which, as appar- 
ent in women, has an almost pathetic side, 
seems to be, in a man, something not only 
unnatural, but often distinctly exasperating. 
It is dangerous to say, or even silently to 
endeavour to convey an intimation, to some 
people, that there is one thing which they 
cannot do; for if that one thing be to put 

ou out of temper, an unholy ambition will 
immediately arise in them to accomplish it 
at any cost and by any means. Never to 
show either pleasure or annoyance is an ap- 
proach to monotony ; only to testify pleasure 
is a weak and one-sided proceeding ; and, 
on the whole, we are disposed to hold that a 
natural and healthy explosion of even im- 

erfectly justifiable wrath is often attended 

y the happiest results. The ebullition, 
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women, a somewhat abstruse principle in 
virtue of which worldly policy Would forbid 
the striving to acquire or exercise, under 
the inevitable trials of a close and intimate 
intercourse, an imperturbable composure, or 
a too conspicuous perfection of temper. To 
smother your resentment, to postpone the 
consideration of your injuries, to give sweet 
words for bitter and wise for foolish, to be 
blind to faults and deaf to provocations, 
only in the end to see all others treated 
with more indulgence and thoughtfulness 
than you are, cma patience is prov- 
en and your long-suffering is renowned, is 
often the reward, and it may be the just 
reward, of your own conduct. We are, of 





course, assuming that this sweetness of tem- 
| ~ is not natural, but the ultimate result of 
| lo 


| long and difficult effort. In such case, this 





however, ought to be of’ a premeditated and | line of conduct is apt to beget two things — 
governable kind; not that a man should | one, a not unreasonable though somewhat 
arrange to get into a rage, and have a do- | exasperating sense of self-complacency ; the 
mestic storm, on such and such a day, but} other, a habit of hoarding a resentful con- 
rather that he should agree with himself that | tempt for others. It is better to blaze and 
the next time a certain circumstance occurs, be quenched than to smoulder and be chok- 
or a particular sentiment is expressed, he , ed, better to give your friend a little handle 
will do well to be angry, and, being so, to | against you than to overwhelm him with a 
show it within limits laid down beforehand. | consciousness of your perfections. Better 
Sometimes, indeed, he will find it necessary | to let him sometimes have to pardon your 
to lash and work himself up into the re- | outbreaks, than to have him feel that his 
quired paroxysm, as when Jean Paul makes stand, in silent array, a very millstone 
Siebenkiis Leibgeber, “when he had re- round the neck of love ; better that he should 
solved to carry out a certain purpose, to love you than that you shou!d have given 


wit the pawning of a striped calico gown,” 
“ foresee that he would have to grow un- 
usually warm,” and therefore, when Lenette 
began to weep and wail over hard fate, which 
lett her nothing, not even her dress, he re- 
plied, “ Heavenly, good, gentle devil, come 
and break my neck! Now, may God be 
merciful to such a woman.” There is, 
again, as regards friendship among men, 
aud more particularly between men and 


him the most excellent reasons why he ought 
todoso. Given them, too, perhaps, in vain ! 
What avails it to have many who care for 
| you when there are none for whom you care ? 
| and it is quite possible to be so true, so to be 
depended on, so patient and self-denying 
and self-controlled, that you gain not only 
the respect but the love of all your friends, 
merely to find that they have worn out your 
own. 








Tue press on the Continent is undergoing a 
period of great tribulation. The £spanol, 
of Madrid, states that the Captain General, 
“exercising the powers conferred on him by 
the exceptional state of the country, has sus- 
pended the publication of the Correspondencia 
for a week, and condemned the director to two 
hundred crowns fine for publishing false news.” 
In Russia, the same thing is going on; for, ac- 
cording to the Northern Post, of St Petersburg, 
the journal called the Viest (News) has received 


a second warning for having, when alluding 
to the nomination of a Governor-General, made 
some remarks on the qualities of his predecessor, 
and by so doing having set an example “ which 
might lead other journals to publish articles not 
in accord with sentiments of propriety, with the 
dignity of the service of the State, or with the 
obligations incumbent on the periodical press.” 
As long as they can plead the example of France, 
Spain and Russia may be excused. 














